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HartrorD, Conn., Aug. 14.—An appro- | 


priation to be used in preparing a series| 
of one reel motion p:ctures depicting safety 
and first-aid methods will be sought at | 
the coming session of Congress by Senator | 
Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as a means | 
of combating the accident problem, Mr. | 
Davis declared in a radio address over 
station WTIC Aug. 14. 

Senator Davis plans to have these films 
made available to private individuals, 
educational institutions and all classes of | 
civic, military and religious organizations | 
without charge. 

Sixty-five per cent of all deaths from in- | 
juries could have been avoided, he said, if 
the victiras had received efficient first-aid | 
treatment yet little has been done to! 
visualize to the public first-aid practices. | 
The picturization of highway hazards by| 
means of skillfully prepared motion pic- 
tures will go far toward bringing before | 
the public the perils of streets and high- | 
ways, he declared. The address follows in! 
full text: 


Horror of War 
I know of no subject more important 
to our Nation today than safety as applied 
to the conservation of life and limb. Cer- | 
tainly there is no problem before our | 


| slight 
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World Auto Stocks 


Reduced in Volume 


More Jail Terms 
Being Imposed in 
Prohibition Cases. 


Foreign Dealers Operating | 
On Month-to-month Orders 


For American Cars 


ORLD automotive stocks have been 

reduced to a fairly satisfactory level, 
and while immediate prospects for a 
material increase in orders from Ameri- 
can plants are dim, the long-time out- 
look is more encouraging because a 
increase in demand for autos 
should bring almost a flood of orders, 
according to oral statements Aug. 14 at 
the Department of Commerce. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

A survey by the Automotive Division, 
as of July 31, has disclosed that in gen- 
eral, stocks of American cars abroad 
are either low or normal. When stocks 
are listed as low the volume on hand is 
considered sufficient to supply immedi- 
ate requirements. Normal stocks are 


July Convictions Increased | 
Over Figure a Year Ago, 
With Longer Sentences, 
Says Mr. Woodcock 


Total Assessment 


Of Fines Reduced 


Sharp Increase Is Noted in 
Number of Persons Held by 





: 


considered those sufficient to meet im- 
mediate needs plus the estimated de- 
mand for a month to a month and a 
half. The demand, however, is prac- 
tically stagnant. 

Importers of American machines, in- 
stead of anticipating the demand over 
a period of three or four months and 
ordering accordingly, are almost on a 


[Continued on Page 3, Column'1.] 


Survey of Teachers 


Shows Films Helpful 





As Training Medium 


Inquiry Covering 6,000 In- 


structors Finds That Mo-' 


tion Pictures Offer Many 
Advantages 





Motion pictures in primary and sec- | 


ondary education afford chiefly, among 
jother advantages, an increased interest 
in school work and a sustained interest 


country of more pressing nature with 
need for greater attention; it affects every 


individual and home in our land. 

War is a horror to all mankind. Dur- 
ing 18 months of the World War 50,510 
members of our Army were killed in ac- 
tion and died of wounds, but during the | 
past 18 months 50,900 were killed on our | 
highways through automobile accidents. 
During 1930, 32,500 lives were sacrificed on 
our highways and 960,000 persons were 
injured to the extent of requiring med- | 
ical attention. 

Sees More Deaths 

With the ever-increasing number of | 
motor vehicles in the country, this awe- | 
some toll of death and injuries is bound 
to increase unless some action is taken to) 
curtail it. For the five years from 1916 
to 1920 the deaths from highway acci- 
dents totaled 52,760; only 10 years later— 
from 1926 to 1930—this staggering figure | 
had mounted to 141,000. 

At this rate, what will be thé record 
for 1936 to 1940? It is estimated that 
the monetary loss to the country as the 
result of traffic accidents in 1930 alone 
amounted to over $2,000,000,000, and that 

, the loss from all accidents amounted to 
the staggering sum of approximately $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Most State and municipal governments 
are using every effort to curtail this tre- 
mendous death rate. As a member of 
the Senate of the United States, it is my 
intention to bring this matter before Con- 
gress at its next session, in hope that a 
way may be found to have our Govern- 
ment take notice of these appalling con- 
ditions and to bring before the people 
in some form of visualization what the 
individual and the motorist, himself, can 
do to help in this all-important matter of 
safety, which directly affects virtually 
every home in our country. 

‘ Demand for Speed 

Modern highways with their smooth 
broad surfaces, and modern automobiles 
with their surging power invite speed, and 
the demand today is for still better roads 
and faster cars. To offset this tendency, 
the users of our highways not only must 
be made to realize the ever growing need 
for care, but also must be taught to min- 
imize the results of accidents by prompt 
attention to the injured. Every individual | 
should have a working knowledge of first- 
aid methods, by which many lives have) 
been saved and much suffering averted. 
When a persoi Is killed or maimed, or | 
even kept from his work by illness, he is | 
not the only loser¢ those dear to him are} 
invariably sufferers. | 

“Carelessness” is, in my opinion, one} 
of the most gruesome and most abused 
words in the English language. We con- | 
tinually see placards reading “Watch Your | 
Step,” “Be Careful,” and “Drive Slowly,” | 
but what is done to teach the rudiments | 
of first-aid practices so that those in- 
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Telegraph Systems | 


Of Cuba to Be Sold | 


American Interests Negotiating | 
For Purchase of Facilities 


Private American interests may buy | 
the Cuban Government's telegraph and 
radio systems, it was stated orally at the 
Department of Commerce Aug. 14. Com- 


mercial Attache Frederick Todd at Havana | 


has informed the Department that nego- | 


tiations for the sale are reported by the} 


Cuban press. 

The following additional 
was supplied: . 

A detailed account of the properties, 
earnings, and costs of the,telegraph and 
radio facilities is now being prepared 
by the Cuban Government for the Amer- 
ican economist, Edwin R. Seligman, who 
is in Cuba for the purpose of revising 
the tax system, it is said. The latest 
press dispatches indicate that Mr. Selig- 
man is negotiating for the sale of the 
communication systems to an American 
syndicate. 


information 


During the 1930 fiscal year the gov-| 


ernment operated telegraph system had 


gross receipts of $572,957, as against $623,- | 


124 in the preceding year. The number 
of telegraph offices operated last year was 
338 and they transmitted 1,264,944 mes- 
senges, compared with 332 offices sending 
1,315,213 messages in the 1929 fiscal year. 


in the topics studied, a greater desire and 


United 
ers for Dry Offenses 


Court action on prohibition cases in July 
resulted in conviction by jury trial in 84 
cases, pleas of guilty in 1,767 cases and ac- 
quittal in 525 cases, according to statistical 
data made public Aug. 14 by Amos W. 
| W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition. 


viction was had and pleas of guilty were en- 
| tered were subjected to a total of $221,155 
| in fines and jail sentences amounting to 
| 452 years. The records showed that 19,654 
cases remained on Federal court dockets 


at the end of the month. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 


More Jail Terms 





action last month resulted in a slightly 
smaller total of fines assessed although 
the number of defendants was greater, but 
the total of the jail sentences was con- 
siderably larger last month than a year 
ago as were the number of defendants 
given jail terms. 

The number of jail sentences last month 
was 1,139 compared with 857 in the cor- 
responding month of last year. The total 
of sentences laid by courts in July, 1930, 


for last month’s total. 
Fines assessed last month were pro- 


States Commission- | 


Defendants in the cases in which con-| 


By comparison with July, 1930, court | 


was 371 years compared with 452 years 


{of the study, stated orally that the sur- 


| were submitted and detailed reports re- 


| representative public school units, 


| ings. 


ability to discuss subjects, and a contribu- 
tion to life experiences difficult and often 
impossible to secure by any other method, 
it was found as a result of a detailed and 
comprehensive survey just completed by 
the Motion Picture Division of the De- | 
partment of Commerce, under the direc- 
tion of E. I. Way, chief of the Industrial 
and Education Section. 

Mr. Way, in making public the results 


nounced in 1,471 instances and the total 
was $221,155 with which is compared a 
total of $231,611 in 1,335 instances by court 
pronouncement in July, 1930. 


Held by Commissioners 


There was a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of persons held by United States Com- 
missioners in July, 1931, compared with 
{the same month of 1930. The total last 
|month was 5,003 compared with 4,407 in 
| July, 1930. In some instances it appeared 
\the number of additional persons held 
|for grand jury action by the Commis- 
| sioners had resulted from arrests on which 
| better evidence of violation was obtained 
«a i a j by the agency corps. It was not known, 

Films Found “Helpful | however, what percentage of the increase 

Practically 89 per cent of the teachers! was traceable solely to this cause. : 
responding to the survey stated that motion! The net result of the month's operation 
pictures are “very helpful,” or “helpful,”| averaged 143 days in jail sentences and 
and on the basis of the response “it | $150 in fines per defendant. This repre- 
seems safe to conclude,” the report de-| sents a decline in severity of punishment 
clares, “that all the advantages cited in|from July, 1930, when the average jail 
the questionnaire can be served by mo-/sentence was 155 days and the average 
tion pictures.” | fine was $173. 
. oo intone made available | Use of the Injunction 

n the survey report follows: see Z 

Other advantages cited to which favor-| ,The Bureau of ee was eae 
able responses were given include a quick-|@t the month’s results in permanently 
ened originality and a larger participa- | 
tion in project work and other self-ac-| 
tivities; an increase in the quantity and 
an improvement in the quality of the 
material which they read; a marked im-| 
provement in range and accuracy of vo-| 
cabulary; an ability to concentrate mental 
activities, to think more accurately, and 
to reason more soundly; a clearer appre- 
ciation of the richness, accuracy and 
meaningfulness of personal experience; 
and a greater facility in correlating fea- 
tures of their lessons with community con- 
ditions. 





vey was one of the most comprehensive 
ever made of the subject. Questionnaires 


ceived from nearly 6,000 teachers in 517 


A total of 422 permanent injunctions were 
granted by the courts during the month 
/or 26 greater than was granted in July 
of last year. 

Seizure of 1,723 stills was accomplished 
during the month, 200 fewer than were 
taken in the same month of last year. The 
State of Maryland, in which 111 stills were 
| seized, was the scene of greatest activity 
|in this respect, the number of seizures 
| being more than double that of any other 
| State in the Union. 


| 
‘Six Cotton States 





Subjeets Covered 
Out of 44,186 showings covered by the} 
survey, 73 per cent were reported to have | 
been given in connection with curricular | Reply to Farm Board 

activities and 27 per cent with extra-| a 
curricular. The subject in which films 
played the largest part was social science, 
40 per cent of the showings having been 
in connection with this field. The second | 
most popular subject was natural science, 
represented by 26 per cent of the show-| 


stroy Part of Crop Withheld 


joerg ol — _— _ — reflects | Texas, California, Georgia, Florida and 
e greater abundance of motion picture | a aeeee 
films that are available on these subjects. | Alabama and the Secretary to the Gover 

Five other subject fields, physical ed-|nor of South Carolina to its proposal to 
ucation, manual and industrial arts, home| plow under one-third of the growing cot- 
economies, English, and commercial, repre- | ton crop as a means to reduce the surplus 
sent about 25 per cent of the total. Other | of cotton, it was stated orglly Aug. 14 at 
subjects have a negligible distribution. | the offices of the Board. 

About 33 per cent of the showings were | 


in the social sciences. Approximately 20} Board until more answers are received, it 
per cent of the curricular showings were| was stated orally for the Board. The 
in natural sciences. For extracurricular | Board's proposal was telegraphed to the 
purposes, films in the natural sciences| Governors of 14 cotton-growing States. 
| (The telegram was printed in full text in 
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| prohibiting violations by use of injunction. | 


Responses to Proposal to De-| 


Replies have been received by the Fed- | 
The fact that 66 per cent of the! eral Farm Board from the Governors of | 


Information on the contents of the re- | 
given in connection with curricular work | plies will not be made public by the 


Tourist Business 
Thrives in Canada | 


Trade Is Said to Benefit From 
Increase in American 


Motor Traffic 


(CANADA thus far has enjoyed a good 
year in tourist business, especially 
American motor traffic, and the pros- 
pects are that their expenditures in 
Canada this year will increase over 
1930, according to advices received by 
the Department of Commerce and an- 
nounced, Aug. 14, in an oral statement. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued figures showing that tourists 
spent approximately $279,000,000 in Can- 
ada last year. Whether the expenditures 
this year will equal or exceed estimated 
| expenditures of $309,000,000 in 1929 re- 
mains to be seen, but the prospects are 
for an increase over last year, it was 
stated. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

Canada estimates that the tourist 
trade constitutes its third largest in- 
dustry, and its beneficial effects on busi- 


| 
| 
| 


2 
v, 
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‘Tenancy on Farms 


Found Increasing in 
_ All but Seven States 


| 


| 


‘Census Reports Reveal 42 
Per Cent of Farmers Last} 
Year Were Operating 
Rented Land 


The percentage of tenants among farm- 
ers increased between 1925 and 1930 in 
all but seven States, 42.4 of the farmers 
having been tenants last year compared 
to 38.6 in 1925 and 38.1 in 1920, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Aug. 14. 
All of the eight States in which more than 
half of the farmers are tenants are in 
the South, the Department said. 

Of the six States which showed declines 
in tenancy, five are on the Atlantic sea- 
board, according to the Department. One 
State showed no change in percentage. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Tenancy on the farms of the United 
States increased to 42.4 per cent of all 
farmers in 1930 as compared with 38.6 per 
cent in 1925 and 38.1 per cent in 1920, 
according to an analysis of census re- 
ports announced by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture. Increases in tenancy between 
1925 and 1930 occurfed in 41 States; de- 
creases in 6 States; in South Carolina 
there was no change. In 1880, when the 
first statistical study of farm »tenancy 
was made, 25.6 per cent of the farmers 
were tenants, in 1900, 35.3 per cent were 
tenants, and in 1920, 38.1 per cent. 

Figures By States 

The States with decreased tenancy were: 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, and Deiaware on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and Arizona in the West. The 
Cownward tendency in the eastern five of 
the States between 1925 and 1930 is a 
| continuation of a trend which set in fol- 
lowing 1900. The 1930 percentage was less 
than half that of 1900 in Connecticut, and 
only a little more than half that of 1900} 
in New York and New Jersey. The 1900! 
census showed 50.3 per cent of the farmers | 
|of Delaware to be tenants whereas the | 
corresponding figure in 1930 was only 33.8 | 
| per cent, 











Mississippi in Lead 


Mississippi continues to lead in the per- 
; centage of its farmers who are tenants. 
;In 1930 this percentage was 72.1, in 1925 
| it was 68.3, in 1910 and 1920 it was 66.1. 
| All other States in which more than half 
|of the farmers were tenants in 1930 were 
in the South: Georgia, 68.2 per cent; 
Louisiana, 66.6; South Carolina, 65.1; Ala- 
bama, 64.6; Arkansas, 63; Oklahoma, 61.4; 
and Texas, 60.9. 

In none of the North Central States are 
as many as half the farmers tenants, yet 
tenancy is important in many of these 
States and has shown an increase with 
| every successive census from 1880 to 1930, 
inclusive, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. In 1930 in the North Central 
States percentages of tenancy were: Iowa, | 
47.3; Nebraska, 47.1; South Dakota, 44.6; | 
Illinois, 43.1; Kansas, 42.4; North Dakota, 
| 35.1; Missouri, 34.8; Minnesota, 31.1; In- 





| John R. Bradley, Coal Section, Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. 


j}and degrees, 
/ness with its consequent decline in coal 


| These disturbing factors combined to sap 


;}many countries realizing, 


Measures Sought 
To Revive World 


Trade in Coal 


Department of Commerce 
Asserts’ Restrictions on) 
Imports Are Reducing 
Dealings in Commodity 


Several Governments 


Act to Render Aid 


Conditions of Industry in Dif-| 
ferent Countries Reviewed 
In Reports From Commer- 
cial Representatives 


Leaders in the coal industry through- 
out the world are striving actively to in- 
still new aggression into their business 
against the time when the effects of the 
world-wide economic depression have worn 
off, but the general tone of the industry 
in all countries is hesitant according to a 
compilation made public, Aug. 14, by 


The industry, Mr. Bradley’s advices 
showed, has been subjected to disturbing 
influences and factors of varying kinds 
the chief one being ob- 
viously the depressed condition of busi- 


purchases by commerce and _ industry. 


the reserves of even many financially 


|} Orally Aug. 14. 





strong companies and governments in 
the reports 
showed, that cooperative effort must be 
employed have sought to render whatever 


| aid was possible. 


Governments to Take Action 


Governmental action has taken differ- 
ent forms in different countries and in- 
clude, of course, the moves made by the 
Government of the United States to ob- 
tain a general conference between. mine 
owners and miners for mutual good. Ad- 
ditional information from Mr. Bradley's 
compilation follows: 

From radiograms, cabled reports and 
consular and trade advices by Department 
of Commerce representatives abroad, it is 
made to appear that trade restrictions 
arising in many countries are having their 
effect on international dealings in coal. 
These restrictions, of course, have been 
laid in most instances since the economic 
depression had forced a slowing down of 
business generally and it is not known 
whether there will be relief from them 
after normal business returns. 


“P'"Export Bounties Offered 

Some of the countries have resorted to 
export bounties to encourage an outward 
movement of coal. This effort has re- 
sulted in increased sales in some instances, 
but as the sales have increased the drain 
on the Government funds also has in- 
creased. 

Included in the following are summaries 
of conditions in various countries: 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Demand Renewed 
For Federal Farms 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Increase Cited in Applica- 
tions for Land in Recla- 
mation Projects 


_er for farm lands on the 
reclamation projects of the Federal 
Government during the present Summer 
have exceeded all previous demands, 
Hugh A. Brown, Director of Economics 
at the Bureau of Reclamation, stated 


The great increase in demand is due 
to the depression and to the back-to- 
the-farm movement, he explained. 

However, there are relatively few 
farms available for those seeking them, 
and the qualifications add a further lim- 
itation which makes them inaccessible 
but to a small group, he explained. The 
following additional information was 
supplied: 

Beyond the qualifications of two years’ 
farm experience, on an irrigation project 
preferably, the applicant must also 
have $2,000 or its equivalent in farm 
equipment. Then again, for the first 
three months after a new unit is opened 
on a project, only the applications of 
ex-service men are considered. AS a 
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For Paper Protested 


At Rail Rate Hearing 


Oil, Sand and Gravel and 


Phosphate Rock Interests |: 
° 


Also Oppose Carriers 
Plea Before I. C. C. 








The paper induSiry of the Nation will | 
be forced to pay an additional freight bill | 
of $20,000,000 a year, or 5 per cent of the} 


$400,000,000 additional revenues which the | 


railroads expect to obtain through a 15 
per cent freight rate advance, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was informed 
Aug. 14 by the American Pulp & Paper 


Association during hearings on the car-| 


riers’ proposal. (Ex parte No. 103.) 
Various Interests Protest 


The fifth day of hearing before the 
Commission was devoted to the presenta- 
tion of testimony opposed to the car- 
riers’ plea on behalf of paper, oil, sand 
and gravel, and phosphate rock interests. 

Oil refiners of western Pennsylvania told 
the Commission that that industry had al- 
ready, contributed substantially to the re- 
lief of the carriers’ emergency situation 
through increases in rates soon to be pub- 
lished pursuant to a decision of the Com- 
mission in the general oil rate case (Docket 
No. 17000, Part 4). 


Cost To Paper Industry 
S. L. Willson, president of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, told the 
Commission that paper and paper prod- 
ucts are one of the country’s leading in- 


Great Britain—The British coal trade dustries, amounting to over $1,000,000,000 


in July was particularly dull and unsatis- 
factory owing to seasonal slackness of 
immediate demand and continued uncer- 
tainty over hours and wages negotiations. 
The export shipments outlook was ad 
versely affected by French import restric- 
tions and reduced demand from other 
continental countries, especially Germany 
and Spain. (Acting Commercial Attache 
Donald Renshaw, London.) 


Working Day 7'; Hours 


The reversion to a 7-hour working day 
underground in. coal mines of Great 


provisions of which are the continuance 


months (provided an international con- 
vention providing for uniform working 
day is not ratified in the meantime); the 
abolition of the ‘spreadover” 
whereby it was legal to employ on the 
basis of a 90-hour fortnight regardless of 
daily hours; and finally a guarantee that 
miners’ present wage rates be maintained 


on this subject Consul John H. Bruins, 
Southhampton, adds that the effect of the 
Act is to remain status quo, minus the 
“spreadover” for another year. 
Chairman Sir Ernest Gowers of the 
Coal Mines Reorganization Commission 





|diana, 30; Ohio, 26.2; Wisconsin, 18.2; 
Michigan, 15.4. 


Civilian Employment 


Maintained by Navy 


Work Loads at Yards Distribut- 
ed Evenly, Says Mr. Jahncke 
Work loads at navy yards throughout 


| the United States have been distributed 
so evenly in the last year that the Navy 





has 


discussing amalgamations, remarked that 


in volume of finished products. 
“Considering the fact that from three 
to five carloads of raw materials are re- 
quired to produce one carload of finished 
paper,” he said, “it is easy to visualize 
the great extent that those engaged in 
the industry would be affected by an 


j}increase in rates of 15 per cent, which 


Britain was avoided by the passage of the! 
coal mines bill of July 7, the principal | 


of the 7%2-hour day for an additional 12) t 
| production in 1930 of more than 10,000,000 | 


system | 


during the ensuing 12 months. Reporting! 


under present downward trend of prices 


could not be passed to the consumer, but | 
which would necessarily have to be ab- 
and increase | 
/ 


sorbed by the manufacturer 
his present losses.” 

He testified that the increased cost of 
finished paper with a 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates would average $2 per 
ton or a total of $20,000,000, based on 


tons. 


Increased Rail Revenue 
“An increased revenue of $400,000,000 
is proposed to be raised through a peti- 
tioned increase in freight rates,” continued 
Mr. Willson. 
“According to the United States Census 


| Bureau, the total volume of business in 


the large number of British colliery un-| 


dertakings is the result of the tradition 
of individualism which in the nieteenth 
century was responsible for the remark- 
able development of the British mining 
industry; that times have changed, pro- 
duction capacity is now well ahead of 
requirements, so that the genius of indi- 
vidualistic development is no 
needed; that individualism must be re- 
placed by larger organizations adapted to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


longer | 


manufactured products in the United 
States in 1927 was $63,000,000,000 of which 
more than _ $1,000,000,000 was _ paper 
products. 

The increased cost based on a 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates to the papei 
industry would be approximately $20,000,- 
600, or 5 per cent of the contemplated in- 
crease in revenue asked for by the rail- 
roads, while the volume of manufactured 
products, using the same period for com- 
parison, would only be 1.6 per cent, thus 
showing that the relative percentage of 
the country’s volume of manufactured 
products compared with that of finished 
paper products and the percentage of the 
revenue proposed to be raised thereon, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 





America’s National 


Greater Opportunity for Per- 


CANADIAN INDIANS ASK SCH 


OLARS 


TO REVEAL OLD TRIBAL CODES 


en able to keep the number of 
evita employed almost constant during 
that period, Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy, declared Aug. 
14 in an oral statement on labor condi- 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS 
NOW MAINTAINED AT 155 PORTS 





Surviving Iroquois Turn to 


MERICAN scholars have been called 
on by a group of Canadian Indians, 
survivors of the League of the Iroquois, 
to restore to them their laws, traditions, 
and ceremonies, which have become lost 
and confused following the deaths of 
learned chieftains during the last 30 
years, Dr. J. N. B. Hewitt, American 
Ethnologist at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, stated orally Aug. 14. 

Dr. Hewitt alone possesses the only 
written copies of their laws wvich he 
transcribed from oral dictation more 
than 30 years ago and subsequently am- 
plified through intensive research and 
further association with living chief- 
tains, it was explained. 

He proposes to translate them into 
English and publish them by the end of 
the year, and will thereby place before 
students details of an amazing Indian 
government heretofore known only in a 
fragmentary way. Additional informa- 


£ 





The government controlled 15,050 kilo- 
meters of telegraph lines during the 1930 
fiscal year. 


tion on the laws of the Six Nations 
follows: 
It seems somewhat curious that, after 








Smithsonian to Secure Only 


Known Record of Laws of ‘Six Nations’ 


{ 


centuries of growth during which time 
the Six Nations developed a remarkable 
social system culminating in a League 
famous at the period of the American 
Revolution, survivors should now turn 
to white man for an authentic state- 
ment of their laws. 

For generations the laws were handed 
down orally by the chieftains and mem- 
bers of the tribes. The dissolution of 
the Six Nations put an end to their 
solidarity of thought and steadily since 
the Revolution the influences of the 
western world have crept in. Knowl- 
edge of the pure system, therefore, be- 
came narrowed to a smaller number of 
survivors. 

The group in Canada lost much of 
their oral information and confusion con- 
| sequently developed there as elsewhere. 
Because of disturbances among them, 
the Canadian government intervened 
and had to bring order in the reserva- 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
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tions. 


Every effort possible wi!! be made to 
continue the work load at these yards 
during the Winter, Secretary Jahncke said, 
although the Department is entirely de- 
pendent on funds available for employ- 
ment of civilian labor on overhaul and 
| construction work. Over 32,000 men were 
| employed in June, he said. 


“You can’t run a shipyard as you can 
@ production factory,’ Mr. Jahncke as- 
serted. “We have maintained a rather 
even distribution and have maintained 
the number of employes quite consist- 
ently. The Navy is employing today about 
80 per cent of the number of men it had 
at work two years ago and in addition 
has Kept wages up steadily.” 

Capt. E. ©. Kintner, Secretary’s aide 
for navy yards, made public statistics for 
yards in continental United States which 
showed that the work force as of July 
was 500 less than for the corresponding 
period last year. Statistics for the Phil- 
ippine Islands are not available for July 
this year. 

Comparing employment totals for July, 
1930, with June, 1931, it is seen that at 
all yards in the United States, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, the force this year 
was nearly 400 greater. A statement is- 
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Wide Variety of Diseases Among 500,000 Patients 
Said to Increase Medical Knowledge 


APPROXIMATELY 500,000 persons ap- 
ply yearly for care, treatment and 
physical examination at hospitals and 


other relief stations which the United | 
States Public Health Service maintains | 


at 155 ports of this country and its pos- 
sessions, according to an oral statement 
Aug. 14 at the Service. 


Practically every class of disease is 
found among these patients, it was said. 


In the care and treatment of them, it 
was explained, valuable scientific know]- 
edge constantly is gained. The follow- 
ing information also was made available: 


In the 25 marine hospitals operated | 


by the Public Health Service more than 
300 doctors and dentists, over 400 nurses, 
aides, and dietitians, and approximately 
1,800 other persons are constantly em- 
ployed in the care of a daily average of 
about 4,000 patients. The annual ex- 


penditures in the marine hospitals and | 


other relief stations are more than $5,- 
000,000. The marine hospitals are all 
general medical and surgical hospitals 
except the hospital at Cerville, -<. (Na- 


tional Home for Lepers), which is de- 
voted to lepers, and the hospital at Fort 
Stanton, N. Mex., to which are trans- 
ferred merchant seamen and other bene- 
ficiaries with tuberculosis, suitable for 
treatment in a high altitude. 

The Marine Hospital at Ellis Island, 
while primarily. designed for detained 
immigrants, is also used for regular 
service beneficiaries, and all the marine 
hospitals admit patients of the Veterans’ 
Bureau when facilities permit. New ma- 
rine hospitals have recently been com- 
pleted at Detroit and Cleveland, others 
are in process of construction at San 
Francisco (500 beds), Galveston, and 
New Orleans (600 beds), and new marine 
hospitals have been authorized in New 
York (600 beGs), Baltimore, and Seattle. 
The buildgin program is necessary to 
keep pace with the development of the 
American merchant marine and to fulfiil 
other obligations of the Government to 
provide hospital treatment. 

Those clases of persons who now are 
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Industries Urged 
To Foster Good 
Will of Workers 


Direct Economical Benefit - 
*Obtained by Cultivation 
Of Cordial Spirit, Says 
Secretary of Labor 








Harmony in Relations 


Is Mutually Helpful 


sonal Acquaintance With 
Workers Exists in Small 
Plants, Mr. Doak Asserts 


Stiver Bay, N. Y., Aug. 14.—A personal 
relationship and understanding between 
the employer and his working force are 
| hot only important because of the good 
will and cooperation engendered but also 
because of actual economic advantages, 
| said the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
| Doak, in a message read here today before 
| the Smaller Industries Conference. Good 


pe gen Mr. Doak said, is the cornerstone 
oO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


good business. 
The advantages gained, the economies 
| enumerated, the patronage secured, the 
| peace of mind that prevails,” the Secre- 
tary said, “all these are substantial in- 
| vestment factors which may actually be 
counted as dollars and cents, when har- 
mony, good will, and active cooperation 
etween men and management exist as 
he result of their moral, industrial com- 
pact to produce in peace and concert and 
| to banish syspicions, fears, and prejudices 
}at the plate where their common in- 
|terests are so deeply concerned.” The 
; message follows in full text: 


Need of Understanding 


Mutual understanding and treatment of 
the problems affecting the relationships 
between employers and employes in any 
establishment are, to my mind, ever of 
vital importance; because no business or 
undertaking which calls for the united 
efforts of its principals can be wholly suc- 
cessful unless there exists within it a real 
spirit of cooperation and good will. 

_Men and management engaged in any 
line of business are primarily actuated by 
the desire for personal gain. This desire, 
however, in our enlightened day must ever 
be modified by the personal respect which 
each group owes to the other. 

The returns for service may be desig- 
nated as profits or earnings; but any 
commercial business must show satisfac- 
tory financial returns if it is to exist and 
advance, and otherwise fill. its proper 
place in the industrial or business field. 
When contented and satisfied workers are 
allied with fair dealing and considerate 


employers, the combination is an unbeat- 
able one. 


Small Plant Advantages 


This is equally true in great establish- 
ments, just as it is in those that are called 
small plants or establishments. The only 
difference, as I see it, is that it is easier 
to maintain a spirit of good will, fair- 
dealing and cooperation in the so-called 
smaller plants than in the great enter- 
prises. or plants where the employed are 
unknown to the owners and responsible 
managers of industry. 

In the smaller manufacturing establish- 
ments—and there are nearly 200,000 of 
these in our country whose workers num- 
ber less than 500 each, the element of 
personal acquaintanceship between work- 
ers and managements still obtains as to 
the earlier days of our industrial history, 
when a close understanding, even as to 
personal traits and tendencies, made for 


a maximum spirit of equity between the 
principals. 


Good Will Necessary 


_ Wherever this relationship exists—and 
it can always exist in the so-called busi- 
nesses—it should be easy to maintain the 
proper personnel understanding which is 
so essential if those directly concerned in 
the business are to be benefited to the 
fullest extent in the advancement of the 
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‘Two Offers to Buy 
United States Lines 





Shipping Board to Consider 
| Rival Bids for Vessels 


| Offers of International Mercantile Ma< 
| rine-Roosevelt Lines and of Paul W. 

Chapman to take over and to continue 
| operating, respectively, the United States 
Lines, foremost American merchant ma- 
rine service, will be considered by the 
Shipping Board at a formal meeting in 
Washington in the near future, it was 
stated orally Aug. 14 at the Board. 

Statements issued in New York by Paul 
W. Chapman and P. A. S. Franklin, the 
| rival bidders, were received at the Board 
| Offices Aug. 14 as Commissioner A. H. 
Denton reached New York to confer with 
| Chairman T. V. O'Connor and Commis- 
| Sloner H. I. Cone, the Board's spectal 
| committee conducting negotiations for the 
taaned States and American Merchant 

ines. 4 

The I. M. M. statement declared that 
the bid of $21,500,000 made by that group 

was the only offer based on terms and 
| conditions prescribed by the Board, while 

Mr. Chapman’s statement asserted that he 
had offered to pay $3,170,900 in liquidation 
of the outstanding indebtedness of the 
United States Lines. 

The explanation of the I. M. M. offer 
contained in a statement issued by Mr. 
Franklin follows in full text: 

“In response to the invitation of the 
| United States Shipping Board and with 
the object of preserving, maintaining, and 
| upbuilding the United States Lines’ serv- 
ice in the North Atlantic on sound com- 
mercial lines, the Roosevelt-International 
Mercantile Marine interests today (Aug. 
| 13) submitted a bid for the United States 
Lines’ steamers, which necessitates 
viding cash and notes totaling $21,500,2 
000. We have further agreed to maintain 
these services and as requested by the 
Shipping Board have offered to give stock 
holders of the present United States Lines, 
Inc., stock in the new project. 

“Our bid follows precisely the terms and 
condition on which bids were called for 
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*Oklalioma Group 


“preme 


“realm of politics. 


_ Offers Changes 


_ In Constitution 





Revision Committee Submits 

. 20 Amendments to the 

' Governor for Submission 
To the Voters 


OXKLAHOMA City, OxK1a., Aug. 14. 


» The Constitutional Revision Committee 
-of 21 appointed by Governor W. H. Mur- 
ray to submit recommendations for 
‘changes in the State Constitution has pro- 
posed 20 amendments and reported them 
to the Governor to determine which ones. 
if, any, shall be submitted to a vote of 
*the people. 

Strengthening of the Governor’s powers, 
limitation of the ad valorem taxes on 
real estate, changes in the impeachment 
-eourt and in the composition of the State 
Supreme Court, and granting the right 
to women to hold major offices are among | 
the proposals. 

Changes in Tax Laws 


The ad valorem levy on real estate! 
would be limited to 15 mills for State, 
county, city, township and school district 
purposes, instead of the present limit of 
4314 mills, while the personal property ad 
valorem tax limit would be set at 31's 
mills. The Tax Commission would appor- 
‘tion the 15 mills to the various subdivi- 
“sions. There could be no ad valorem taxa- 
tion on real estate for the support of the 
-State government. The present State levy 
“is‘limited to 3 mills. 

Of the personal property tax, not more 
rthan 314 mills could go to operate the 
State government, and not more than 8 
mills for the county, 5 for the township, 
10 for the city or town, and 5 for the 
school district. This proposed amendment 
“would provide, however, that school dis- 
tricts could levy an additional 10 mills 
‘by vote for school purposes. It would 
provide any present bonded indebtedness 
of the various subdivisions could be taken 
care of by additional levies beyond those 
fixed by the Tax Commission. 

Creation of Supreme Court 

Another proposed amendment would 
create a Supreme Court of 10 members, 
including a chief justice elected from the 
State at large for a term of eight years 
and nine associate justices elected by dis- | 
*tricts for terms of six years. The court} 
would sit in divisions of three members| 
“each, with the chief justice assigning cases. 
Present provisions for law clerks and su- 
court commissioners would be 
abolished. ; 

A unanimous decision by a three-judge 
division would settle appeals. If the divi- 
“sion could not agree, the court would hear 
the case en banc. An appeal could be 
taken from a division to the entire court 
within 30 days. Judges would be chosen 
on a separate nonpartisan ballot. 

Another amendment proposed would re- | 
@uce to 38 the number of district judges, 
now numbering 49. The Legislature would 


-redistrict the State. 


Impeachment Procedure 

A change in impeachment procedure in 
case of the trial of a Governor, Lieuten- 
‘ant Governor or Attorney General would | 
be provided by another proposal designed 
#0 remove impeachment trials from the| 
Instead of the Senate 
sitting as the impeachment court, though 
it ‘would sit in cases involving impeach- 
ment of othet triable officers, a court of 
16 district judges would be chosen. At- 
torneys for prosecution and defense would 
alternately strike a name off the list of 
district judges until 16 names remained. 
‘These 16 district judges would form the | 
impeachment court. 

Limiting the regular legislative session 
to.75 days with pay of members $6 a day | 
“would be provided in another proposal. 
The present system of $2 a day after) 
60 days would be eliminated. Any contin-| 
uance of the session after 75 days would 
result in legislators serving without pay) 
for the additional time. Special sessions 
would be limited to 30 days as a maxi- 
mum, though the Governor might call a 
special session and specify a shorter pe- 
riod. 


Shortening Ballot 

Another proposal would prevent legis- 
lators from appearing before State de- 
partments, except in the case of lawyers 
who might appear before the courts and 
other groups in the capacity of attorney. 

Still another proposal would allow any 
county to dissolve itself and join another 
-county. 

The State ballot would be shortened by 
providing for appointment by the Gov- 
“ernor of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, the State Examiner and Inspector 
and the Commisioner of Charities and 
-Corrections. The Mine Department would | 
be placed under the Labor Department, 
though the Governor would appoint the 
ehief mine inspector and the chief, in| 
turn, would appoint his four assistants. | 

With the expressed opinion that “fu- 
‘ture generations are being saddled with 
too many bond issues,” the committee rec- 
‘ommended changes in bond vote proce- 
‘dure to make it necessary for three-fifths 
‘of. all registered voters to approve a bond 
‘issue for public improvements and for 50 
per cent of the voters to approve an issue 
‘for public utilities. The ideaswas ex- 
pressed by the committee that “stay-at- 
home” voters would kill most bond issue 
preposals. 

Cities would be allowed to vote bonds for 
public utilities such as waterworks, elec- 
tric'and gas plants, without pledging taxes 
as security, under provisions of another 
proposal. Bonds might be sold and retired 
from the receipts gained in operating the 
utility. 

Women as Officeholders 

The Corporation Commission would be 
abolished under terms of another proposal 
seeking to provide one Corporation Com- 
missioner to be named by the Governor 
after expiration of the term of office of 
Paul A. Walker, last elected Commis- 
sioner, who will serve until 1937. 

Women would be allowed to hold major 
State offices such as the Governorship, if 
elected, under terms of another proposed 
amendment. 

Removal of the inhibition in the State 
Constitution against limited liability in 
death cases is recommended in another 
proposal. This would authorize compensa- 
tion insurance for death cases. 

Another proposal would allow the Tax 
Commission to assume the duties of the 
State Budget officer, and another would 
make the Tax Commission the official 
State Board of Equalization. 

One recommended proposal would in- 
clude in the Constitution a_ provision 
against a nonresident corporation being 
permitted to control directly or indirectly 
the stock of a public utility in the State. 

Another proposal would give corpora- 
tions acquiring lands for other than cor- 
porate purposes 10 years in which to dis- 
pose of it, instead of the present con- 
stitutional limit of seven years, and would 
allow corporations now holding land an 
additional 10 years to dispose of it, with- 
out regard to the time the land already 
has been held. 


Belgian Textile Industry 
No improvement was apparent in the 
position of the Belgian cotton and linen 
manufacturing industries during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1931, and short time op- 
erations were general. (‘Department of 
Gommerce.) 


{named Sunburst, was produced during a} 





Better Pop Corn 
. Produced in Tests 





New Strain Pops to 26 Times | 
Normal Volume, Says Agri- 
culture Department 





Pop-corn specialists have surpassed the | 
1ecord of two blades of grass for one.! 
Through selection, they have produced a 


new strain which pops to 26 times its! 
volume. | 


The new strain, a yellow pearl pop corn 


7-year period by agronomists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Kansas Agricultural Experiment | 
Station. ‘ ’ 


They produced the new strain by test- | 
ing ears of pop corn and retaining for | 
seed the ones which gave the greatest | 
volume of popped corn. The test con-| 
sisted of popping a Sample of the seed | 
from each of the selected ears and meas- | 
uring the volume of the resulting popped | 
corn. Each sample was also tasted for | 
flavor and texture. The remainder of} 
the seed on the good ears was kept and | 
planted the following year, The process | 
was then repeated. | 

Although the testing was a long job,| 
it proved worth the effort in producing | 
better popping corn. It took one man a | 
day to test from 60 to 70 ears of corn.| 
However, the new strain showed an aver- | 
age of 26 times the volume of the seed | 
when popped, while Queen Golden, the} 
variety from which Sunburst was de- 
veloped, gives slightly more than 19 times; = 
the volume of the grain. 

Such careful selection of seed, while not | 
practical for the small grower, has possi- 
bilities for the commercial grower of pop 
corn seed, declare the agronomists who 
made the Kansas tests—Issued by the rs 
Department of Agriculture. ——— _ = 


Local School Burden — 
Said to Be Heavier | 





Canada I nilians Request Scholars | 
To Restore Codes of ‘Six Nations’ “Is Increasing Amon 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON 


Donn Jr., of Washington, D. €., drew the designs from authenticated historical records. 
$50,000 for the work, which was carried forward under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. The photo- 
graphic view shown was taken for the George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 





As Expenses Expand Surviving Iroquois Turn to 
Siciniindbonaahe | Known Record of 
States Are Raising Their Re-| 


quirements Without Pro-| tion. Learning that there reposes in the 
* 3: : | i i the ly written 
viding Sufficient Funds, | Smithsonian Institution only 


/account of their laws in existence and as 
Says Federal Specialist | complete as can be made, a number of the 


| Indians have requested that the laws be 
| taught them so that peace and harmony 
The failure of States to make adequate | may again reign among those surviving. 
provision to meet mounting costs of an | Rane a et > oe 
educational program due to high stand-/ethnologists and anthropologists, 
ards set up > "ae States is uate a | for a strong government of able persons 
heavier burden on the local school taxing | —o ssintae a ian a 
an m: . - 
Tate Gt the Fedral’ Clee ter iaien-| nae canveme, ouumes veees fo Ge 
= , the greates wer repose 
tion, declares in a survey on school finance | oo 8 ” P 


just made public. | ‘To understand the system, which is the 


States actually show a tendency to bear! most complex of any of the North Ameri- | 


less of the cost than formerly, he asserts.|can Indians, one must know kindship 
New standards for which the States are|intimately. Blood relationship plays an 
responsible, such as introducing longer) important part. The smallest unit of any 
school terms, extending the compulsory | organization was the uterine family. From 
schoo] attendance age, and raising the/each all clans were organized. One or 
teacher qualifications, have resulted in in-| more uterine families constituted a clan 
creased expenditures locally. Additional| which had its descent through the mother. 
information from the survey dealing with; Where descent occurred through the 
State support of education follows: 
Local Burden Heavier representing more than one group, gentes. 
i | Suffrage was limited to mothers in the 
Failure on the _ of law makers to | ijo0q kinship group. Not all uterine fam- 
make adequate provision to meet the! ijies had chiefship titles, so by way of 
mounting costs of the educational pro-| example the Mohawks, consisting of three 
gram results in throwing a constantly | jjans—the Bear, the Wolf, and the Tor- 
heavier burden on local schoo] taxing units. : ’ 


| Public schools of 7 States received 40 per | ‘ise—had representation in the Council 


jof the League. Each clan was repre- 


cent or more of their revenue in 1917-18) sented by three chiefs. This meant, tak- 


from State sources, whereas this was true 
in only 2 States in 1927-28; those of 11 
States received 30 per cent or more in| three uterine families. 
odes ny Parag ing By Rig, edigm ye 4 ‘The other uterine families in the clans 
States yveceived 20 per cent’ or more in| ta ae tant Gaee ae a Eee 
1917-18 and of 21 States in 1927-28; those|7esented in the Council vicariously by 
of 34 States received 10 per cal ae Gamat a with which they were as- 
in 1917-18 and of 35 States in 1927-28. | *Soth within — tribal and the league 
Some State funds were provided for the} izati bership w. 
public schools in all States both years, | reenization membership was divided into 
The median per cent in 1917-18 feil 1 | two sides, one representing the male prin- 
tween 19.1 and 17.7, while in 1927-28 it | ciple of fatherhood of nature, and the 
‘at tateamh WES eek Se < — ~ ae = mnoentennes 
The general trend downward in per-| figurative.” meth anton to tein mae 
centage of total public-school expenditure , 
derived from State sources continued dur- principles 
ing the biennium 1928-1930 in most States, ; 


but in a few the percentage increased. | Dual Organization 


Surveys Conducted Important in Operations 
That the general property tax has been| This dual organization is very impor- 


| titles to a chieftanship was confined to 


overworked as a source of revenue is anj| tant in all the operations of the League | 


accepted truism today. Since localities|and in the ceremonies, especially in 
depend chiefly on this type of tax for their! mourning which involved the death of 
revenue and since, as has been pointed|a chief. When death occurred on the 
out, localities have borne the brunt of| mother side, it was the duty of the father 


the burden of increased school costs, there| side to attend to the condolence and the | 


is an imperative need for States in their | installation ceremonies for the new chief. 
process of raising revenue to tax other| When it occurred on the father side, the 
forms of wealth if localities are to be re-| mother side performed these duties. 
lieved. | As suffrage was confined to mothers of 
Accordingly, much study concerning new/| the uterine families, they nominated the 
sources of wealth and “1ew types of taxes| candidate for the chieftanship who repre- 
is in evidence. Financial surveys and in-|sented them in council. He was chieftan 
vestigations by legislative and other im-|of that family only. There was no such 
portant committees have been made dur- | office as head chief. 
ing the decade in practically all States| In council one cheiftan was appointed 
with the view of bringing about improve-| speaker and he merely presided without 


ment in taxing systems. |interfering in affairs of the families. 


Such investigations were under way in| Once nomi 
more than one-half the Sta Y une meted, te, commas | tor 


biennium 1928-1930. 


mendations of most of these were placed | or rejectio 
in the hands of the 1931 Legislatures. rs a 


tes during the | chieftanship was submitted to the other 
Reports and recom- | uterine families of his clan for ratification 
If accepted, the nomination 
was carried across the fire to the father- 
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on each side, but standing for different | 


Smithsonian to Secure Only 
Old Social System 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 


hood side and acted on by the uterine} 
families therein. If approved, the nom;- 
nation was ratified. The nomination 
passed across the fire again to the mother- | 
side and was acted on in the same way. | 
Having crossed the fire twice and ap-| 
proved, a day of installation was ap- 
pointed. 

The uterine families which had chief- 
| tanship titles also had trustee chieftanes- 
ses. Their standing was as peers of the | 
males. They had an equal voice in the! 
Federal council of male chieftans. They) 
possessed power of recall and could bring | 
about a revocation of the title of a 
chieftan. 

If a trustee chieftaness or the mothers 
of her uterine family noticed that their | 
male chieftan was failing in his duties, | 
she had the right to recall after three ad- | 
;monitions. The same principle applied to 
|a chieftaness who was derelict in duties. | 
| First, a chieftaness or a mother warned 
|the chieftan; a second warning was made 
| with a warrior accompanying; and finally 
the offender was cited to appear before 
the council. The speaker asked him point 
blank whether he had been warned and | 
|refused obedience. He then said: “I now | 
—7" whether you intend to obey or| 
not?” 


Faith Placed in 


\Idgalistic Personage 
If the defendant said “No,” his creden- | 
| tials, consisting of four strings of wam- 
;pum (shells or beads), were taken from 
him and he was deposed. 

A similar proceeding was invoked against | 

chieftaness who failed to “stand straight” 
| with the clan. 
| The chieftan had to look to an ideal | 
head for inspiration and imitation. Called | 
Teharonhiawagon, it referred to “Him who 
;completed our faculties” corresponding to 
|*God” in English. 

A similar symbol was applied to the 
women, but meant that they should have | 
| purity like the Virgin Mother on whom 
the foundation of the League rested. This | 
| symbolical expression of virginity and/! 
purity means in English the one with a| 
| doubly new face, that is, a double meas- | 
| ure of youthful innocence. 
+ The laws related to a variety of sub-| 
jects, many of which deal in complex de- | 
| tail with the installation and ceremonial 
procedures. The law in respect to murder | 
|is especially interesting since it discloses | 
the primitive abandonment of private set- 
tlement and feuds to an orderly process 
| of compensating in the form of damages. 

Rather than allow members of one fam- 
ily to get revenge for the death of a fel-| 
low by the old “eye for eye and tooth | 
| for tooth” method, damages in the form | 
of wampum strips were imposed. The | 
guilty party paid the aggrieved family 20 | 
strips of wampum when the deceased was | 
|a@ male, and 40 strips in the case of a 
woman. The price of a male was 10 
stirps, and since one male was already | 
dead, the guilty party gave up 20, his own} 
value and that of the deceased. The same} 
principle applied to the women, each of 
whom was valued at 20 strips. 

The foundation of the League was on a 
most ideal symbolism. It was expressed | 
in three native terms meaning: Peace and 
| health, right conduct and equity, and or- 
| der, as established by laws through the| 
consent of the people. 

For a harmonious achievement of these | 
| ideals, the chieftains were compelled to 

strive to “that power which one has by | 
being entombed with the spiritual forces | 
about him.” No English word explains 
the Indian symbolism underlying this ex- 
| pression. 

| The working together of these three 
| principles, it was understood, established 
the great commonwealth and the laws of | 
the nations. The government was sym-| 
bolized by a tree with four large white | 
roots, meaning the four directions, North | 
East, South, West. It was understood that | 
any tribe, however high, could find shel- 
ter under the great tree, and any tribe! 

















no matter how buffeted by adversity could 
| also seek shelter. 


'Aid for South Dakota 
Farmers to Be Divided 


Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 14. | 
Relief for those who have lost their | 
jcrops through grasshopper ravages will| 
|be supplied to the amount of $500,000 | 
through the operations of the State High- 
way Department, according to Chairman | 
|C. T. Bates of the Highway Commission. | 
| “This work,” Mr. Bates said, “will be | 
| divided up as far as possible among the | 
j{armers of different counties who are in| 
|need of cash to carry them through the | 
| Winter, on account of their loss of crops. | 
| “The effort along this line is to make | 
| the relief as widespread as possible. The | 
| work is let with an understanding that | 
| no one man.who wants relief work is | 
|te be given a preference over any other 
| resident of the county who is in that class. | 
|Each man will be given work unti] his’ 
| pay has reached about $200, after 
jhe is to give way to some one else who 
needs assistance.” 





which |! 











Reconstruction of the homestead at Wakefield, Va., in which George Washington was born, has been procced- 
ing and the building is nearly completed. The original house was destroyed by fire; the architect, Edward W. 


Congress appropriated 


Industrial Workers 


Unusual Number of Cases 
In Certain Plants Said to 
Be Caused by Worries 
Over Financial Matters 


The medical director of a large indus- 


usual number of cases of nervous indiges- 
tion, neurasthenia, and the like, which 
he attributes to the insecurity of jobs and 
to financial worry, according to informa- 
tion made. available Aug. 14 by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Incidence of such nervous disorders was 
not as great among industrial workers in 
the first quarter of 1931 as it was in 1921, 
the rate of which has not been approached 
since, but statistics of this illness during 
the remainder of the year will “bear 
watching,” the Service said, since indus- 
trial conditions in the two years are 
somewhat similar. 

The following 
made available: 


Low Rates Continue 


All through the year 1930 a favorable 
health record was indicated from reports 
of a group of industrial employes. Re- 
ports from the same establishments dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1931 showed a con- 
tinuation of low sickness incidence rates 
for the more important disease groups 
with the exception of influenza. In Jan- 
uary and February of this year, it will be 


information was also 


| recalled, a widespread outbreak of influ- 


enza occurred. No other important res- 
piratory disease, however, with the pos- 
sible exception of tuberculosis of the res- 
piratory system, appears to have occurred 
among these workers as often during the 
first three months of 1931 as in the same 
period either of 1930 or 1929. 

Since influenza and pneumonia gen- 
erally fluctuate together, the low rate of 
pneumonia in the first quarter of this year 
is noteworthy. Declining industrial ac- 
tivity, especially in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, where an abnormal incidence of 
pneumonia appears to be associated with 
certain occupations, may tend to reduce 
the occurrence of this disease among a 
group representing the factory pay roll 
of several of the larger industries of the 
country. 

For each one of the nonrespiratory dis- 
ease groups, with two exceptions, a lower 
incidence rate was indicated for the first 
quarter of 1931 than for the same period 
of 1930 and 1929. A rather considerable 
decrease appears to have occurred in the 
incidence of diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem and in diseases of the skin. 

In the year 1921 the frequency of ill- 
ness reported as neurasthenia was 2.5 cases 
per 1,000 males, a rate which has not 
been approached since then. 


Based on Benefit Claims 


The record under discussion is based 
on the frequency of claims for sickness 
and nonindustrial accident benefits cov- 
ering cases causing disability for eight 
consecutive calendar days or longer. It 
applies to the employed population only, 
but includes those working only part time. 
For persons indefinitely laid off, member- 


Private Relief Urged | 


To Help Unemployed 


Senator Dickinson Points to 
System Used by Chicago 


Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, after 
a conference with President Hoover at the 
White House on Aug. 14, said that the 
problem of dealing with the situation 
caused by unemployment and the need for 
relief was uppermost in the President’s 
mind. 

“I think that the President has a thor- 
ough understanding of the present crisis,” 
he said. “I have no doubt he will at the 
proper time have a constructive program 
to put before the country.” 

Senator Dickinson said that the pro- 


| gram of the President would be formu- | 


lated after he had ascertained fully the 
facts as to conditions in the different 
cities and sections of the country. Al- 
though the program has not yet been 
worked out, Senator Dickinson said he ex- 
pected it to be one which will put the 


responsibility on each community to take | 
care of its own relief problem, and which | 


will not involve Federal aid and Federal 
appropriation. 
Senator Dickinson said he was not au- 


| thorized to speak for the President, but 


that it was his impression the President’s 


|plan for meeting conditions which will | 
confront the country during the coming | 
Winter looked to organization of each | 


community to afford the relief needed by 
its own people. The Senator predicted 
that the plan would be founded on the 
idea of private rather than public aid. 
The Senator said that he personally would 
oppose legislation which calls for Govern- 
ment appropriation for private relief. He 
expressed the opinion that the problem 
can be solved more effectively through 
private means than governmental. 

a 
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Cases of Typhoid 


Fewer for Week 


= 


Measles, Infantile Paralysis and 
Scarlet Fever Found to Be 
More Prevalent 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement re- 
garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate population of more than 33,480,- 


000. The estimated population of the 91 
cities reporting deaths is more than 31.- 
| 935,000. The estimated expectancy is 
|pased on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. Weeks ended 
July 25, 1931, and July 26, 1930: 


| Est. 
CASES REPORTED 1931 1930 exp. 
Diphtheria: 
BO MERCED: sicossccsccecicvece ST 587... 
i a a reeeeree eer 215 234 513 
Measles: 
BS States cc cvenccccccceccecs 2,411 1,966 
OO CUUIOE. ens d ssccncevecss 854 661 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
46 States 26 ..cccccccceses 59 64 
OB CICIOS 2. esscccccsscvccree 29 311 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States .c.cccccccessccece 307 222 
Scarlet fever 
46 States ...vcccccccccscseve 951 182. 
D8 CIEIES ...cccccrereeveseare 338 306 332 
Smailpox: 
46 States ..nccccscccvcscscce 204 386 ‘ 
OB CIES 2... cdccccccrccccces 19 42 26 
Typhoid fever: 

MP MMMEOR ce ccdivercadvacsvee SOO 832 .. 

OS CIRO is ic cicoaaiscncessose 101 114 99 
DEATHS REPORTED 

Influenza and pneumonia: £ 

PURE ei swnesicsaes chat (RID ~LRoe. Mose 

Issued by the United States Public 


Health Service. 


Three States to Join 


‘Nervous Indigestion In Freaty to Prevent 


Waterway Pollution 


Commission Representing 
New York, New Jersey 
And Connecticut Named 
To Draft Agreement 


Atpany, N. Y., Aug. 14. 

A tri-state commission, representing the 
States of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut has been organized to draft a 


| trial establishment has recently noted in treaty among. the three States relative to 
| the group under his observation an un-|the prevention and eradication of con- 
tamination and pollution of the water-, 


ways of the three States, it has just been 


announced here by Thomas Parran Jr.,! 


M. D., New York State Commissioner of 
Health. 


The proposed treaty, when completed, 
will be submitted to the Legislatures of 
the three States and to the Federal Gov- 
jernment for approval. 


| 


The Department’s announcement follows 
in full text: 
| The States of New York, New Jersey 
jand Connecticut have organized a tri- 
state treaty commission upon the au- 
thorization of the respective State Legis- 
latures. 
| The purpose of this commission is to 
negotiate and agree upon the terms of a 
treaty “to cover comprehensively all mat- 
|ters relating to the prevention and eradi- 
cation of the contamination and pollution 
of the natural waterways flowing or 
situated between the States of New York 
|and New Jersey or the States of New York 
and Connecticut and o. the natural water- 
|ways of said States flowing respectively 
to any of such separating natural water- 
ways.” 

The proposed treaty will be submitted 
to the Legislature of each of these States 
and to the Federal Government for ap- 
proval. The Commission has organized 
and has held a number of meetings. 


;ship in the benefit association ordinarily 
is automatically terminated. 

Although the morbidity rates presented 
cover a very small sample of the male 
wage-earning population of the country, 
the comparisons include men in the same 
industrial establishments, so that the 
population under observation in recent 
compared with earlier periods is much the 
same. The establishments included were, 
| with one exception, located north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of 
{ the Mississippi. 


—_ 
——. 


Navy Maintaining 
Its Employment of 
Civilians at Yards 


Work Loads Are Distributed 
Evenly, Making the Labor 
Almost Constant, Says 
Acting Secretary Jahncke 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sued by Capt. Kintner said that the force 
now employed in navy yards is not much 
less than two years ago. This fact, he 
added, “is in striking contrast to the 
situation in the majority of private in- 
dustrial plants.” 

Although detailed figures for the Win- 
ter situation are not available a schedule 
of overhaul and repair has been worked 
out as completely as possible in order to 
maintain work loads and prevent large re- 
ductions of forces, Capt. Harry K. Cage, 
Office of Naval Operations, stated orally. 
All possible assignments of ships have 
been planned for, he added. 

Ships are being sent to navy yards for 
repairs or overhaul “on the least excuse,” 
where funds are available to conduct such 
work, in order to give employment to the 
—" number of men, Secretary Jahncke 
said. 

Comparative Employment 

Employment figures for July, 1930, and 
July, 1931, respectively, follow: 

Portsmouth, N. H., 1,720, 1,588; Bos- 
ton, 1,766 and 1,680; New York, 3,146 and 
3,743; Philadelphia, 3,777 and 3,594; Wash- 
ington, 4,385 and 3,866; Norfolk, Va., 
3,442 and 3,939; Charleston, S. C., 517 and 
635; Mare Island, Calif., 3,997 and 3,293; 
Puget Sound, 3,083 and 2,996. 


Capt. Kintner’s statement follows 
full text: 


Statements have been made in the press 
relative to discharges of employes from 
the Navy Yards, Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia, which tend to give misunderstanding 
of the actual situation. To correct such 
misunderstanding the following is given. 


Stabilizing Work Loads 


As to the Brooklyn Yard there were 
3,440 employed, as of Aug. 13. This is 
above the average for the past 12 months 
which is 3,403. As to the Philadelphia 
Yard there were 3,414 employed as of Aug. 
6. This is below the average for the past 
12 months which is 3,889. 


Efforts to stabilize the work loads at the 
yards are being made at all times but 
some fluctuations are unavoidable—the 
ships of the Fleet must move and ships 
are not available at all times to permit 
making the work load exactly even. The 
forces in the Navy Yards are not much 
below what they were two years ago which 
is in striking contrast to the situation in 
the majority of private industrial plants 


in 


| —some of which are employing forces that 


are only a fraction of their normal forces. 

The Navy is doing what it can to sup- 
port the administration policy of main- 
taining wages and employment. 


Health Service Maintains 


Hospitals in 155 Ports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


entitled to the medical care and treatment 
from the Service are as follows: 


1. American seamen employed on board 
in the care, preservation, or navigation 
of any registered, enrolled, or licensed ves- 
sel of the United States. 

2. Officers and enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard. 

3. Officers and seamen on vessels of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

4. Officers and crews of vessels and 
certain keepers and assistant keepers of 
the Lighthouse Service. 

5. Officers and crews of vessels of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

6. Immigrants detained at 
tion stations. 

7.. Seamer from vessels of the Army 
Engineer Corps and other vessels belong- 
ing to the United States Army. 

8. Seamen employed on vessels of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 

9. Beneficiaries of the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission. 

10. Patients of the Veterans’ Bureat. 


immigra- 


11, Lepers. 

12. Officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and employes on field duty. 

13. Prisoners at 
) correctional 


United States 
institutions. 
Patients at Federal Narcotic Farms, 


penal 
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On Deliveries in 


Kind Is Published 


State Department Announces 
Full Text of ‘Annex Two’ 
Of London Protocol for 
Effecting Debt Holiday 


The full text of “Annex Two” of the 
London protocol for putting into effect the 
Hoover debt holiday has just been received 
by the Department of State and was made 


public Aug. 14. 

“Annex Two” refers to deliveries in kind 
by Germany to the Allied countries and 
provides that existing credits for deliveries 
in kind may be used up but that no 
further deliveries in kind may be made 
beyond these credits which will be borne 
by the German budget. 

Purpose of Annex 


The purpose of this annex, according 
to an oral explanation made available at 
the Department of State, is to iron out 
a complicated question, since many con- 
tracts already exist between Germany and 
various Allied countries for the construc- 
tion of bridges and for various other serv- 
ices by Germany. ; 
be continued will be decided in Germany 
and the states concerned, provided that 
no extra charge shall be made upon the 
German budget. The latter provision was 
inserted in order to carry out the spirit 
of the Hoover holiday which proposed 
the suspension of all debt and reparations 
payments for one year. 

The Department of State’s statement 
giving the text of “Annex Two” follows 
in full text: 

Text Of Annex Two 

Referring to the Protocol signed in Lon- 
don on Aug. 11, 1931, the following is the 
text of “Annex Two” concerning deliveries 
in kind: 

1. Despite the suspension of payments 
according to President Hoover’s proposal 





during the year July 1, 1931, to June 30, 


1932: 

(a) Existing credits for deliveries in 
kind shall be used in accordance with 
the regulations for deliveries in kind as 


far as they will suffice for continuing the | 


execution of existing approved contracts, 
and, if there is any surplus, for the execu- 
tion of new contracts to be approved. 
For the purpose of giving effect to the 
present paragraph, as regards existing 
approved contracts, preference will be 
given to such contracts as the creditor 
governments shall consider most suitable, 
after due consideration. jn so far as pos- 
sible, of the needs of the German econ- 
omy as expressed by the German Govern- 
ment. 

(b) The governments will endeavor, in 
agreement with the German Government, 
to find, as far as possible, means of avoid- 
ing the suspension of current contracts, 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
following paragraphs. 

2. Once existing credits have been used 
up as above indicated, the carrying out 


of approved contracts may, if it involves | 


a charge on the budget of a creditor 
state or of a public authority of such a 
state. be suspended during the year July 
1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. 


No Charge on Budget 


3. Any arrangements designed to per- 
mit the continuation of deliveries in kind 
contracts must involve no charge on the 
German budget during the year July 1 
to June 30, 1932, and must involve no 
injury to German economy during the 
same period. Any credit facilities or 
amicable arrangements for the continua- 
tion of contracts must be provided or 
found in conformity with these principles. 

4. Payments made after July 1, 1932, in 
settlement of credit facilities or amicable 
arrangements which may be arranged 
within the scope of this agreement, shall, 
from the point of*view of deliveries in 
kind, be regarded as having been made 
during the year July 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1932. 

The balance of the deliveries in kind 
quotas relating to the year April 1, 1931, 
to March 31, 1932, after taking account of 
payments made after April 1, 1931, by 
means of funds arising from the corre- 
sponding annuity, will be distributed over 
the annuity year beginning April 1, 1932. 

This distribution will be made on the 
basis of the followirfg principles: (a) The 
period fixed by The Hague agreements 


for deliveries in kind will not be modi-} 


fied; 
(b) The new annuities will be kept on 


a@ descending scale as provided by the! 


new plan. 

As regards Italy, the annuities will be 
fixed at a constant figure as under the 
regime of The Hague agreement. 

As a convenience, the text of Article 4 


of the Protocol, which refers to “Annex | 


Twe. Deliveries in Kind,” is quoted: 
“The arrangements in regard to deliv- 
eries in kind during the period from July 


1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, will be governed | 


by the principles contained in Annex Two 
to the present protocol. 

“Measures for the application of the 
principles will be drawn up by the agents 
for deliveries in kind, meeting as pro- 
vided in article nineteen of the regula- 
tions for deliveries in kind.” 


World Stocks of hintns 
Are Reduced in Volume 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


consignment basis, buying from the Amer- 
ican factories as they receive orders. 

The financial situation of foreign deal- 
ers has not been good, as they have had 
their money tied up in stocks and the 
banks were in no position to carry them. 
In addition, they could see no forthcom- 
ing demand for cars. As a consequence 
of these two factors, orders from Ameri- 
can plants have not been as large or fre- 
quent as they otherwise would have been. 

The onerous burden of stocks has been 
removed to some extent, however, and the 
dealers are enabled to carry on by serv- 
ice operations in many instances, so that 
when activity increases in the automo- 
tive market they will be in a position to 
place sizable orders. 

Stocks of European cars were not in as 
satisfactory a state as were those of Amer- 
ican machines, on the whole, the survey 
showed. A more favorable situation was 
shown in medium and high-priced cars 
than in the low priced fields for both 
American and European stocks. The sur- 
vey covered 35 countries. 

Stocks of low priced American cars 
were low in 6 countries, normal in 22, and 
high in 6. By high is meant that the 
supply is considered large in relation to 
current state of demand. Stocks of Eu- 
ropean machines in the low-priced group 
were high in 3 countries, normal in 15 
and high in 10. 

It should be explained that in certain 
groups no stocks were reported, the omis- 


sions being due to the fact that there} 
in| 


is no demand for some vehicles, as 
the case of high priced cars in the Gold 


Coast, or that sales of certain types of | 


vehicles in some markets are negligible. 

Stocks of medium priced, American cars 
were low in 15 countries, normal in 11 
and nigh in 8, while European stocks 
were low in 6 nations, normal in 13 and 
high in 5. 
ican stocks were found to be low in 10 
countries, normal in 10 and high in. 6, 


War Debt Accord Hoover Dam Work — 


Whether these are to; 


In the high priced field, Amer- | 
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Ordered Resumed 


| Construction Says | 


Engineer 
| Employment Has Been Be- 
| gun at Reservation 


Resumption of construction work on 
| Hoover Dam has been ordered by Walker 
|R. Young, Construction Engineer of the 
| Bureau of Reclamation, who is supervising 
| the project to see that all specifications of 
| the contract are properly executed, it was 
| announced orally Aug. 14, at the Bureau. 
| Additional information was furnished as 
| follows: 

In a telegram announcing the order, Mr. 
| Young stated that employment started at 
|ence through the United States Employ- 
ment Office located at the entrance of the 
, reservation. 

The order puts to an end the indefinite 
suspension of construction which followed 
the expulsion from the project of all who 
went on a strike for higher wages com- 
mencing Aug. 7. At that time the Six 
Companies declined to increase the wage 

demands on the grounds that they im- 





posed too heavy a financial burden on | 
them, and in consequence of disorders | 
the | 


and threatened disorders among 
strikers and workers, a complete suspen- 
sion of activity was ordered by the con- 
tractors. Strikers were dismissed from 
the pay rolls. About 1,500 workers have 
been involved in the shut down. 

During the last week 22 permits were 
granted for business enterprises in Boul- 
der City, leaving 31 in process of approval 
at present. Within a short time it is 
expected that the 53 enterprises will 
launch their plans for’ establishments in 
the Federal city. 


Industries Advised 
To Foster Harmony 
In Labor Relations 


Direct Economical Benefit 
Obtained by Cultivation 
Of Cordial Spirit, Says 
Secretary of Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


enterprise and the welfare of its workers. | 


A friendly interest in the worker and his 
problems automatically begets a keen in- 
terest on the part of the worker for his 
employers’ interests. 

From my own observations and throygh 
dependable information which  steddily 
reaches me from accurate sources, I am 
| firmly convinced that our most prosperous 
|commercial, mercantile and manufactur- 
ing concerns, during all periods, and es- 
pecially during the trying times through 
which we are now passing, are those which 
maintain a personal understanding with 
their employes, and thus are able to avoid 
the engendering of differences and dis- 





putes, which, when matured, would mean | 


the stoppage of work and possible loss in 
pay. 
Value of Cooperation 

The advantages gained, the economies 
enumerated, the patronage secured, the 
peace of mind that prevails—all these are 
substantial investment factors which may 
actually be counted as dollars and cents, 
when harmony, good will, and active co- 
operation between men and management 
exist as the result of their moral industrial 
compact to produce in peace and concert 
and to banish suspicions, fears, and pre- 
judices at the place where their common 
interests are so deeply concerned. 

During the more than quarter of a cen- 
tury in which I have been intimately as- 
sociated with the management and work- 
}ers in labor, industry and business, it 
has been my particular privilege to ob- 
serve these forces, both employers and the 
employed, in their quest of productive effi- 
| ciency and full service to our people. 

At times, I have noted opposing opin- 
ions within these groups, resulting in lost 
time, lost wages, productive shortage and 
occasional disorder. And then I have ob- 
served the same opposing factions come 
together and after dispassionately discus- 
sing the problems which existed between 
them, remove their disagreements, estab- 
lish good will and friendliness, and again 
go forward together in the great task of 
producing the Nation's needs and lux- 
uries. 


Four Main Interests 

In all these situations, I have observed, 
as I do today in our modern business and 
industry, fowr vital interests or groups, 
which, to my mind, are ever most im- 
portant in equalizing the results which 
are the productive goal of every enter- 
prise, wether great or small. 

First, I would mentjon capital, which is 
represented by the investors; second, man- 


petent and trustworthy supervision of the 
investor’s contribution to industry and 
business; third, the workers—capable, de- 
pendable, thoughtful, conscientious, and 
skilled in their operations, and deserving 
of their pay; and fourth, the patrons— 
represented by consumers who appreciate 
honest goods, square dealings, prompt 
service, and reasonable prices. 

And I need not ask you to remember 
that patronage is not a commodity; -it 
is not property, in a concrete sense; it 
can not be bought; and it won't be de- 
ceived. It is a valuable asset—it is the 


| 


basis of earnings for the owner and wages | 


for the worker. 
retained by honor, credits, and fair values. 


And when patrons know that in addition|1 mark per ton. 


| to quality and fair prices, the goods they 
purchase are produced by managers and 
workers, who not only preach “teamwork” 
but who practice it, right on their own 
| job, they are more likely to become per- 


manent purchasers of the _ businesses 
| which merits such wholesome respect upon 
| their part. 


Defines ‘Good Ethics’ 

i Some one has said that good ethics is 
the most important content of civilization. 
Good ethics is really nothing more or less 
than the Golden Rule in another form— 
the doing unto others as we would fave 
them do unto us. Good ethics is the 
cornerstone of good business. It brings 
to the fore all that we know or hope to 
know to guide us in our dealings with 
humanity, of which each one of us is a 
party. 

The employe of today may be the em- 
ployer of tomorrow. And there is noth- 
ing more wholesome that men and man- 
agement can put into their relationships 
today than the tolerant spirit of peace 
and understanding through intimate ap- 
preciation of each other’s aims and de- 
sires, by personal contacts and reciprocal 
good will. And the whole Nation rejoices 
as these factors continue to improve and 
advance our endeavors in business, in- 
dustry, commerce and every undertaking 


It can only be won and! 
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AIRVIEW OF PANAMA CANAL FROM BALBOA TO CRISTOBAL 








nae Mee . 





The entire Canal Zone with the Panama Canal traversing it from Balboa to Cristobal appears in this air view 


taken from the Pacific side from a position high above tne clouds. 


to the right of the Pacific entrance 
the Atlantic is Miraflores Lake. 


side is Gatun Lake from which the canal reaches the sea at Cristobal, near the ancient city of Colon. 


to the canal at Balboa. 


Panama City is in the center foreground 
Where the canal first widens out in its route to 
Beyond, Chagres River flows into the canal. Closer to the further or Atlantic 


The 


view as taken is almost due west, demonstrating the curious fact that the Pacific terminal is further east than 


the Atlantic end of the canal. 


easures 
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Sought to Provide Relief 


For World’s Commerce in Coal 


Governments of Various Countries Take Action Looking 
To Assistance in Reviving Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


greater production efficiency as contrasted 
to the development genius; that larger 
and fewer producing units will also re- 
duce the competition among 
thereby raising prices which may be rea- 
sonably obtained and that steps will be 
taken at once by the Coal Mines Reor- 
ganization Commission to effect the 
amalgamation contemplated under exist- 
ing legislation particularly the Coal Mines 
Act of 1930. ‘(Consul John H. Bruins, 
Southhampton.) 


Consolidation Desired 
Of Producing Companies 


According to British coal trade journals, 
the ultimate desired effect is to have but 
one large producing company in each 
field, and the Commission is about to 
send to colliery owners a statement of 
general principles in connection with large 
scale amalgamations. It is said that or- 


ganized marketing, however useful, could | 


not do all that was needed; it would do 
nothing of itself to concentrate produc- 
tion at selected points which could only 
be done by a fusion of financial interests. 
What was wanted was unified control over 
sales and any other activity that could 
conveniently be centralized, together with 
a single policy determining over as large 
an area as possible where the coal for 
which there was a demand could thus be 
produced. 


Fuel technologists of the Birmingham 
Municipal Fuel Department have suc- 
ceeded in producing from Greek lignite a 
high-grade charcoal which burns without 
smoke or odor, which, it is expected, will 
be of great assistance to Greece in solv- 
ing its fuel problem. Greece has no 
bituminous coal but fairly extensive de- 
posits of lignite which differs from mosi 
German lignites in that it is mined in 
solid lumps which do not crumble when 
exposed to the air. It contains over 40 per 


|cent moisture and is largely made up of 


little-altered lumps of wood. The gas pro- 
duced in carbonizing the lignite is re- 
ported sufficient for heating requirements 
and there is an appreciable amount of tar 
oils available for other treatment. ‘(Consul 


| George Makinson, Birmingham.) 


According to Vice Consul M. E. Smith, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the commercial secre- 
tary of the British Embassy in Warsaw, 
who visited Newcastle recently, Poland is 


|favorable to an international agreement 


agement, which is responsible for com-, 


which American men and women, employ- | 


ers and employes, are promoting with such 
marked success. 


while European stocks were low in 7, nor- 
mal in 11 and high in 3. 
Used American stocks showed up in the 


high categories in 14 countries, normal | 


in 13 and low in 4. Similar figures for 
European cars were: High in 11, normal 
in 7 and low in 3. 

Some countries reported certain stocks 
of some types to be unusually low, and 
{the high condition in stocks in other na- 
} tions was regarded as seasonal. 


on prices and distribution of trade and 
feels that under present severe competi- 
tion, all coal exporting countries are losing 
or at least selling coal below economic 
prices. 

Germany.—A German emergency act de- 
crees the exemption of all subterraneous 
coal mines from payment of unemploy- 
ment taxes without impairing the rights 
of the workers to unemployment dole. 
The resultant savings to the operators 


must go, according to the Government | 


Ceclaration, toward reduction of coal 
prices. The amount of savings to the 
coal industry of the Ruhr district is esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 marks. In this con- 
nection one large Ruhr concern states 
that the savings from the proposed sub- 
sidy would amount to 0.29 marks per ton, 
whereas the price euts required amount to 
The company does not 
see where it could save the remaining 71 
pfennings to comply with the proposed 
price reduction. 


Dr W. Roelen, in an article in Cluckauf 
states that in 1924 there was 275 active 
coal mines in the Ruhr with an annual 
production of 90,800,000 metric tons. By 
1930 the number declined to 170 and the 
annual output had grown to 118,445,000 
tons in 1929. Another result of the amal- 
gamation and rationalization movement 
was a reduction in the number of workers 
from 424,374 in 1924 to 338,871 in 1929 and 
to 327,572 in July, 1930. Of the 84 coal 
mining companies which existed in the 
Ruhr district in 1913 only 54 remained. 


Situation in French 
Industry Termed Difficult 


France.—The situation in the French 
coal industry remains difficult. Produc- 
tion is fairly well maintained but con- 
sumption declined, pithead stocks rose to 
dangerous proportions, while foreign com- 
petition continued keen. 


A decree states that temporarily the 
importation of coal, coke, and briquets, is 
subject to license, which will be granted 
by the Minister of the Budget. Metallur- 
gical coke and coking fines may enter 
France without import license up to Sept. 
1. A preamble to the decree gives as the 
reason for its issuance that economic de- 
pression has lessened consumption by 10 
per cent but imports were not reduced, 
and pitheads stocks are larger nothwith- 
standing reduced prduction, thus causing 
unemployment among coal miners. (As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner E. A. Masau- 
ret, Paris.) 

Nethelands.—Consul E. C. von Tresc- 
kow, Rotterdam, indicates that Nether- 
lands coal exporters are apprehensive over 
the recent action of France in requiring 


sellers, | 


reduce imports about 20 per cent and will 
reduce the imports by individual coun- 
tries based on average receipts in 1928, 
1929 and 1930. In these respective years, 
Netherland coal, coke, and briquet, exports 
to France were approximately 1,500,000, 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 metric tons. June 
coal production shows an _ increase of 
nearly 11 per cent over May and was 
about 20 per cent more than in June, 
1930. F. o. b. Rotterdam prices for 
| Screened and unscreened coal and screened 
| gas flame coal were increased during July. 
| Exports, including bunker coal during the 
| first six months of 1931 were nearly 10 
per cent over the 1930 pericd. 

Italy.—Assistant Trade Commissioner J. 
M. Kennedy, Milan, reports at the end of 
July that coal prices in the Genoa mar- 
ket were generally lower as were ocean 
|freights. Best Welsh Admiralty c. i. f. 
Genoa was quoted at $6.45 and best English 
|gas $5.10 per long ton. 

The average price per ton of coal im- 
| Ported into Italy during the first quarter 
;of this year was about $6.06 per metric 
ton as compared to about $6.80 and $6.70 
in the corresponding periods of 1930 and 
1929. Trade Commissioner I. H. Taylor 
reports that the recently consummated 
Italo-Russian trade agreement provides 
|that Russia Shall clear Russian coal for 
Austria and Czechoslovakia through the 
port of Trieste and that destined for 
Hungary and Yugoslavia through Fiume. 

Spain.—Due to various relief measures 
enacted by the Spanish Government in 
the interests of the Spanish coal mining 
industry, unusually favorable working 
conditions were encountered in 1930 
These measures which were in effect dur- 
ing all of 1930 consisted in a rigid limita- 
tion of output and obligatory consumption 
of Spanish coal by most of the industries 
in the country. Prices at the pit were 
set by the Fuel Committee in Madrid and 
active assistance was lent by the Gov- 
ernment in the settlement of labor diffi- 
culties during the year. The greatest bene- 
fit enjoyed by the coal industry, however, 
was the decrease in the value of the 
peseta since this raised the local price of 
imported coal to the point where it 
was hardly competitive with the domestic 
fuel. (Consul W. H. McKinney, Vigo.) 


Canadian Tariff 


Schedules Revised 


Canada.—The Division of Foreign 
Tariffs advises that the Canadian Budget 
Proposals provided for a duty of 40 cents 
per net ton on anthracite and lignite coal 
entering Canada under the general traiff 
applying to imports from the United 
States. Later proposals placed lignite un- 
der the item applying to coal other than 
anthracite, making it dutiable at 75 cents 
per ton but the latest proposal makes it 
duty-free. , 

Australia.—A strike, involving 2,000 men 
already, has occurred in northern coal! 
fields of New South Wales, according to 
E. C. Squire, American Trade Commis- 
sioner, Sydney, who adds that about 1,230,- 
000 tons of coal were shipped from New- 
castle in the first half of this year and 
{unless the second half shows a consider- 
able improvement, the trade will be at its 
lowest levels since the beginning of the 
century. 

India.—Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Paul L. Hopper, Calcutta, reports that a 


rebate of 50 per cent of the river dues) 


and surcharges thereon is to be allowed 
by the commissioners of the port on all 
coal intended for export after April 1, 
providing certificates from the Coal Grad- 


i obtained for each consign- ; ; a 
ng Board are ob 8 , American population is located within a 


ment. 


Brazil—According to Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache A. O. Pierrott, imports 
of coal into Rio de Janeiro in April, 
1930, and 1931, amounted to 137,462 tons 
and 89,708 metric tons, respectively. In 
April, 1930, England supplied 124,879 tons 
and the United States 12,583 tons; in April, 
1931, England supplied 40,717, the United 
States 17,506, Germany 19,700, and Poland 
11,825 tons. 

Mr. Pierrot, also has furnished the Bu- 
reau a copy of a decree making obligatory 
the use of a certain percentage of domes- 
tic coal in Brazil which will be made avail- 
able to interested firms upon request to 
this section. 

Chile.—According to the Boletin Minero, 
No. 382, in 1930, the consumption of 
Chilean coal totaled 1,422,459 metric tons, 
|of which State railways used 25 per cent, 
| private railways less than 1 per cent, the 
nitrate industry nearly 5 per cent, mining 
and metallurgical industries nearly 5 per 
cent, factories nearly 14 per cent, gas and 
electric plants 10 per cent, the national 
;merchant marine 16 per cent, foreign ves- 
}sels 3% per cent, military establishments 
nearly 4 per cent, mine consumption 614 
per cent, free coal for employes nearly 
2 per cent and other consumption 7 per 
cent. 

Coal prices at some foreign ports.— 
Prices on May 30, f. 0. b. Danzig and 
Gydnia were $2.67 for upper Silesian lump 
coal; July 23, f. o. b. Rotterdam steam 
‘coal was priced at $4.20 for screened and 


The view illustratés the report on “The Panama Canal and Its Ports” prepared 
for the United States Shipping Board with the cooperation of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


Federal Farm Demand 
Is Said to Be Revived 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
result, most of the new farming units are 
absorbed by ex-service men before other 
applicants can be passed on. 

At present the farming units available 
are in the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River project in Moniana; the Pilot divi- 
sion of the Riverton project in Wyoming; 
and part four of the Willwood division in 
the Shoshone project, Wyoming. 

Until the Act of 1924, reclamation proj- 
ect land was available very much in the 
same manner as through “homesteading” 
0:1 unirrigated land. Those who had not 
exhausted their homestead rights could 
settle on a reclamation area. The Act of 
1924 provided that each applicant for land 
on reclamation projects must be quali- 
fied as to experience, industry, character, 
and ability. These requirements prevent 
unqualified and _ inexperienced 
from obtaining land. 

The Secretary of the Interior formulated 
in accordance with the law the present 
prerequisites. The amount of $2,000 was 
fixed as a minimum capital with which 


any farmer can hope to develop his land. | 


The applications are passed on by a board 
of examiners 

The farmer obtains the land, not 
through purchase from the Government, 
but through his “homestead” rights. Wa- 
ter users pay for the construction of the 
dam and the project. Their pay for the 
water is without inierest. The cost of the 
project is amortized usually in about 40 


years. An annual charge of about $1.50 
per acre is levied for maintaining the 
project. 


In addition to this type of land avail- 
able to a few, there are 170,000,000 acres 
of public land not on irrigation. For the 
most part it is without value though open 
for settlement. 

The area to be irrigated by Hoover Dam 
will afford the largest possibilities in the 
tuture for settlement. 


Tourist Business 
Thrives in Canada 


Trade Is Profiting From In- 
crease in American Traffic 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
ness are irrefutable. The trend 
Officials is to bend more effort 
encouraging the trade. 

In line with this thought, there has 
been a suggestion in the Ontario provin- 
cial government that it should imitate the 
government of Quebec and take steps to 
improve inns and hotels in rural districts 
as a stimulating proposition for, it is rec- 
ognized, the tourists will not venture away 
from beaten trails in great numbers with- 
out assurance that they will be able to 
find satisfactory hotel accommodations. 

The strain which the economic depres- 
sion has placed on government funds has 
held back some programs of improvement 
designed to attract tourists. There is 
every prospect, however, that these move- 
ments will take shape later when govern- 
ment revenues as well as private interests 
feel free to go ahead with expenditures 
from which immediate returns obviously 
are slow but which pay well as informa- 
tion is spread concerning the recreational 
facilities available. 

In view of the economic conditions in 
the United States and the consequent fall- 
ing off in American traffic to foreign 
shores, especially to Europe, it is thought 
that Canada will profit by an increasing 
number of motor visitors this year. The 
belief that many families that hitherto 
have taken vacations in Europe this year 
will seek respite from work and a change 
of scenery in this country’s northern 
neighbor. 

It is considered that highways leading 
into Canada, especially in the eastern 
half of the United States are now of the 
best and that probably one-half of the 


among 
toward 


two-days’ ride» by automobile from the 
Canada poundary. With the ideas that 
prevail so generally as to less expensive 
vacations this year on account of the 
economic situation, Canada looks to an 
increasing amount of tourist business. 

In the figures of the last five years there 
is substantiation in a measure for the 
assertion that many persons, having once 


| Visited Canada in the Summer vacation 


periods, frequently will return again and 
again. ‘These figures show that tourists 
expended $193.000,000 in 1925; $291,000,000 
in 1926; $238,000,000 in 1927; $275,000,000 
in 1928; $309,000,000 in 1929 and $279,000,- 
000 last year. 

The argument is advanced that this 
shows a steadily upward trend in all 
years except 1930, in which year the ef- 


|fects of drought and depression in the 


United States reduced the number 
mally proceeding to Canada. 


nor- 


flame coal, screened $4.01 and unscreened 
$3.22 per metric ton; foundry coke, $4.38, 
and bunker coal $4.01 per metric ton; c. 
i. f. Genoa, July 27, best Welsh Admiralty 
$6.43 and best English gas $5.10 per long 
ton; f. o. b. Cardiff, July 20, best ad- 
miralty large $4.86 and patent fuel $4.86 
to $4.92 per long ton; f. o. b. Newcastle, 
Durham best, $3.65 to $3.70, wear special 
$3.52 and foundry coke $3.65. United States 
price were July 18, c. i. f. New York $4.65 
to $4.75 for Pool No. 9; f. o. b. Hampton 
Roads, smokeless mine-run, $3.80 to $4.10 


license to-import coal, France desires to $3.41 for unscreened per long ton; gas|and high volatile about $4, 





persons | 





Aviators’ Position Motion Pictures : 
In Japan Explained 


Found Helpful as 


‘Americans Held to Face| 


Charges of Flying With. Training Medium 


out Permission 

‘Inquiry Coveriag 6,000 In- 
structors Reveals That 
Films Have Many Advan- 
tages Over Other Means 


| 


| Flying over Japanese territory without 
| permission, flying over fortified territory 
}and carrying and using a moving picture 
jcamera without permission are the three | 
gravest charges against Clyde Pangborn | 
and Hugh Herndon, American flyers re- | 
cently apprehended by Japanese authori- 

| ties, the Department of State was advised 

| Aug. 14 by the American Ambassador to | 
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1.) 
| Japan, W. Cameron Forbes. | oh 
: | : ._ | Showed the greatest popularity, with titles 
The flyers had permission to land in!in the social sciences running a close 
| Japan if necessary, but they had nO per-| second. 
2 eee, 2 Of the total showings, 40.6 per cent 
The Department's announcement fol-| were in elementary schools, 27.2 in junior 


}lows in full text: 

| In a telegram dated Aug. 13, 1931, W. 
{Cameron Forbes, American Ambassador to 
| Japan, reports that Messrs. Herndon and 
Pangborn had permission to land in Japan 
|in the course of their world flight if com- 
|pelled to do so by weather conditions or | 
other circumstances, but they had no per- 
mit to fly in Japan. In case they were 
forced to land, they were supposed to re-— 
main at their landing place, notify the 
authorities and then be guided by the in- 
structions of the Japanese officials. The 
javiators have been rigorously examined 
| by the public prosecutor and the police, 
but they have not been put in jail. It is 
| understood that they will be brought be- 
fore the magistrate shortly. 

Flying in Japan without authority, fly- 
jing over fortified territory and carrying 
and using a moving picture camera with- 
out permission are the three gravest 
charges against them. 

Messrs. Herndon and Pangborn appear 
to have made a very good impression per- 
sonally on the people they have met and 
do not appear to have created any per- 
sonal resentment. 


high schools, and 32.1 in senior high 
schools. These figures may result from 
the fact that many communities do not 
have junior high schools. 

The most popular film subjects in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools were 
the social sciences, while in the senior 
high schools the natural sciences invoked 
the most interest. 


Financing Methods 

As to the financing of motion pictures 
for the school, nine different methods are 
in use, 48.51 per cent by boards of educa- 
tion, 17.32 through revenue from enter- 
tainment, 16.63 by use of schools funds, 
6.16 through contributions, 4.33 through 
extracurricular activities, 2.73 through 
parent-teachers associations, 2.27 through 
the assessment of a laboratory free, 1.37 
through “any possible manner,” and 0.68 
by local business men. 

The reply “any possible manner” is-in- 
dicative of the difficulty of financing 
visual education. 

With reference to the cost of films to 
schools, it was found that, using 280 
schools as a basis of calculation, 22.5 per 
cent pay an average rental of $3 or more 
|for each showing. These may, however, 
have included “superspecials” presented 
as entertainment features or for the pur- 
pose of raising money. The next most 
frequent cost was from $1 to $1.50, which 
17 per cent paid. It is probable that the 
films costing $1.50 and less were really 
distributed free, as the only cost involved 
was that of transportation. If this sup- 
position is correct, 48 per cent of the films 
were distributed free. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the schools reported that they 
had not purchased their films outright. 

Of the schools reporting, 64 per cent re- 
ported the use of entertainment films, the 
chief uses of which were for diversion and 
to meet expenses. Of these 68 per cent 
were shown after school hours, and 32 
| per cent during school hours, and 95 per 
cent in school buildings and 5 per cent 
elsewhere. Forty-one per cent of the 
schools using entertainment films charged 
from 1 to 10 cents, and 30 per cent made 
no charge. Less than 4 per cent charged 
more than 25 cents. 

Profits received from showings of en- 
tertainment films were applied in a major- 
ity of cases to the purchase of motion pic- 


eyptian Minister 
Presents Credentials 
To President Hoover 


Chief Executive, in Accept- 
ing Letters of New Envoy, 
Cites Economic Ties Bind- 
ing the Two Countries 


The newly appointed Egyptian Minister, 
Sesostris Sidarouss Pasha, presezited his 
credentials to President Hoover Aug. 14, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
|partment of State on that date. 

The remarks exchanged between the 
Minister and President Hoover, as made 
public by the Devartment, follow in full 


text: ture equipment, for other school activities, 
The remarks of the newly appointed and for class funds. 
Minister of Egypt, Sesostris Sidarouss A majority of the schools reporting use 


Pasha, upon the occasion of the presenta-| of motion pictures for instructional pur- 


tion of his letters of credence, Aug. 14,| poses employed nine teachers or fewer, 
1931: with an almost constant decrease in use 

“Sir: I have the honor to transmit to, aS size of the school increased. Less than 
Your Excellency the Letters from His|9 per cent of the schools reported having 


film libraries or depositories, and less than 
17 per cent contemplate the establishment 
of such a unit. 

Fifty-seven, or 8.74 per cent of the teach- 
ers report that they secure 100 per cent 
of the films they use from commercial 
agencies; 271, or 41.57 per cent secure all 
their films from educational agencies. 
Sixty-six per cent secure more than half 
from educational agencies and 22 per cent 
more than half from commercial agen- 
cies. The other 12 per cent divide their 
rentals equally between the two agencies. 

Films were booked 100 per cent for one 
day enly by 51.45 per cent of the teachers 
reporting, 100 per cent for one week by 
12.53 per cent of the teachers and 100 per 
cent for one month by less than 1 per 
cent. 

More than 65 per cent of the teachers 
report that more than 50 per cent of their 
films are booked for one day only; about 
20 per cent said that more than 50 per 
cent are booked for a week, and only 2 
per cent say that more than 50 per cent 
are rented for a month. Ninety per cent 
say that they do not book any films for 
a period of a month. 

In a tabulation showing the number of 
subject films which were considered the 
most adaptable to school use and there- 
fore the most satisfactory for teaching 
purposes, it was found that science, 
geography, commercial subjects, history, 
and health accounted for more than 80 
per cent of the film titles reported. How- 
ever, if the films are classified in groups 
which contribute to larger units of in- 
struction, such as social science and com- 
mercial films, social science would account 
for more than 32 per cent and commercial 
subjects for more than 23 per cent. 


.. The ‘ 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 14, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—Joseph M. Dixon, First 
Assistant Secretary of the _ Interior, 
called to discuss the oil situation. 

10:30 a. m. to noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The German Charge d’- 
Affaires, Herr Rudolf Leitner, called to 
present to the President Bishop Ernst 
Stoltenhoff of Coblenz, Germany. 

2:15 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received the appointed Minister 
of Egypt, Sesestris Sidarouss Pasha, who 
called to present his credentials. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Majesty The King, my August Sovereign, 
accrediting me as His Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

“Appointed by His Majesty The King to 
represent Egypt in the United States of 
America, I have taken up with much pride 
the high mission with which my August 
Sovereign has designed to honor me. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recall that 
the ties of friendship which unite our) 
two countries are already time-honored; 
following in the footsteps of my prede- 
cessors, I shall do everything which is 
within my, power to draw closer those 
bonds of friendship and to enlarge the 
field of intellectual interests of a mutual 
nature which assist peopies io understand 
and to appreciate each other, and to de- 
velop the economic relations which con- 
tribute to the prosperity of both countries. 
I am sure that in this task I can count 
on the benevolent help of Your Excellency 
and the kind assistance of your Govern- 
ment. 

“In confiding to me the honor of repre- 
senting Egypt in the United States of 
America, the King, my August Sovereign, 
has particularly desired me to offer to 
Your Excellency the assurances of his 
sincere friendship and his high esteem, 
and to transmit to you his wishes for 
the happiness and glory of the American 
people.” 

President's Reply 

The President's reply: 

“Mr. Minister: It is with much pleas- 
ure that I receive from your hands the 
letter of His Majesty King Fuad, ac- 
crediting you as his Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary near the 
Government of the United States. 

“The greetings and good wishes which 
His Majesty has requested you to express 
to me are most gratifying, and I greatly 
appreciate your desire to develop the 
bonds of friendship and to strengthen the 
intellectual and the economic ties that 
already unite our two countries. You may 
be assured of my readiness to assist you 
at all times in carrying out the high aims 
of your mission 

“In bidding you welcome to my coun- 
try and hoping that your sojourn here 
will be agreeable in every way, I would 
ask you to convey to His Majesty in my 
name and on pehalf of my fellow coun- 
trymen an expression of cordial good 
wishes for his continued health and hap- 
piness and for the well-being of the 
Egyptian people.” 








French Trade in Leather 

Annual French exports of leather have 
a value around $30,000,000 while imports 
average $11,000,000. The bulk of France 
foreign trade in leather is with European 
countries, with Germany, England, and 
the United States accounting for 75 per 
cent of imports. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Proration Orders 


As Issued by Oklahoma Commission 


Pl sreinesteies 
$tatute Prohibiting Waste of Crude Oil Is Held 
To Be Void as Penal Act But Valid 


As Regulatory Measure 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. | 
CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
Vv. 

CorPporRATION COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF 

OKLAHOMA ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Oklahoma. 

Equity No. 1156. 

Before CorrrraL and Pups, Circuit 

Judges, and Kennamer, District Judge. 

Memorandum Opinion 
Aug. 5, 1931 

By Cortera. and Puituips, Circuit 
Judges.—This is a suit brought by Champ- 
lin Refining Company, a corporation, to 
enjoin the enforcement of certain oil pro- 
ration orders made by the Corporation 
Commission of the State of Oklahoma. 
The case has been finally heard and sub- 
mitted on the merits; the facts appear 
from the special findings of fact filed here- 
with and need not be reiterated here. 

The orders in question are predicated on 
the provisions of the act of Feb. 11, 1915, 
S. L. 1915, page 35, sections 7954-7963, in- 
clusive. C. O. S. 1921, which is set out 
in note 1. 

Counsel for plaintiff contend: First, that 
the statute on which the orders are predi- 
cated is unconstitutional; and second, if 
the statute is valid that the orders them- 
selves violate the constitutional rights of 
plaintiff and are void. 

The validity of the statute: We observe 
at the outset that the burden rests upon 
the plaintiff to establish that the statute 
infringes the constituional guaranties 
which it invokes and if the statute is sus- 
ceptible of a construction which conforms 


to constitutional requirements, doubts 
must be resolved in favor of and not 
against the State. Toombs v. Citizens 


Bank of Waynesboro, 281 U. S. 643, 647; 
United States Airways v. Shaw, 43 Fed. 
(2d) 148, 150. 

The statute has a dual aspect: First, as 
a penal statute to prevent waste and to 
protect the coequal rights of the several 
owners of land situate over a common 
pool of oil and gas to take from the com- 
mon source of supply; and second, a reg- 
ulatory statute to be supplemented by 
rules, regulations and orders of the Com- 
mission to accomplish the same ends. 

The penalties provided are for viola- 
tions of the statute and no penalties are | 
provided for violations of the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sion. 


Law Not Sustainable 


As Penal Statute 


We are of the opinion that the statute 
is too indefinite and uncertain to be sus- 
tained as a venal statute. Smith v. Ca- 
hoon, Sheriff, 283 U. S—. An oil op- 
erator should not be required at the peril | 
of severe criminal penalties to determine | 
in the operation of his oil and gas wells 
whether he is committing economic waste | 
or producing in excess of reasonable mar- | 
ket demands because such terms are not 
defined in the act and are of uncertain 
and doubtful meaning. Likewise, a pro- 
ducer from a common source of supply 
should not be required to determine at 
the peril of such penalties whether he can 
operate at full production without com- 
mitting economic waste or producing in 
excess of reasonable market demands. 

Furthermore, it is unreasonable to re- | 
quire an overator to choose between two 
approved methods of operation, the results 
of which cannot be forecast with precise | 
accuracy, in dealing with the ordinary | 
problems confronted in the drilling and 
operation of oil and gas wells, at the peril, 
ir he makes the wrong choice, that some | 
underground waste will result and he 
thereby become subjected to such severe | 
penalites, under a statute which affords 
no guide for the operator under such cir- 
cumstances. However, except in one par- 
ticular hereinafter mentioned, the validity 
of the act as a penal statute is not be- 
fore us. 

Qil and gas are natural resources which | 
cannot be replaced and the power of the} 
State to impose reasonable regulations | 
prevent waste in the production, handling | 
and marketing thereof is undoubted. Ohio | 
Oil Company v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 190; | 
Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 
U. S. 61; Walls v. Midland Carbon Co., 
254 U. S. 300; Cooley’s Constitutional Limi- 
tations, 8 Ed. vol. 2, pp. 1,319-1,321. | 

The right of the State to make reason- 
able regulations for the protection of the 
co-equal rights of land owners over a com- 
mon pool of oil or gas to take from the 
common source of supply and to prevent 
one from taking in an undue proportion 
to the detriment of the others, and to 
prevent one from committing waste to 
the injury of the rights of the others is} 
well settled. Ohio Oil Company v. Indi-| 
ana, supra; Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic | 
Gas Company, supra; Walls v. Midland 
Carbon Company, supra; Oxford Oil Co, | 
y Atlantic Oil and Producing Co., 22 Fed. 
(2d) 597; Id., 16 Fed. (2d) 639; Marrs v. 
City of Oxford, 24 Fed. (2d) 541; Id., 32 
Fed. (2d) 134, 138. 


Co-equal Rights Cited 
With Surface Proprietor 

In the Ohio Oil Case the court said: 

“On the other hand, as to gas and oil, 
the surface proprietors within the gas field 
all have the right to reduce to possession 
the gas and oil beneath. They could not 
be absolutely deprived of this right which 
belongs to them without a taking of pri- 
vate property. But there is a coequal 
right in them all to take from a common 
source of supply, the two substances which 
in the nature of things are united, though 


in any manner affect the validity of the 
remaining portion thereof.” 


Sections 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the act 
provide a complete scheme for the en- 
forcement through rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Corporation Commis- 
sion of the general rules provided in sec- 
tions 3 and 4 for the prevention of waste 
and for the protection of the co-equal 
rights of the several owners of land over 
® single pool of oil and gas to take from 
the common source of supply, and may, in 
our opinion, be severed from the remain- 
ing portion of the act. Ohio River W. R. 
Co. v. Dittey et al.. 232 U. S. 576: Grand 
Trunk R. Co. vy. Michigan R. Commis- 
sion, 231 U. S. 457; Phoenix R. Co. v. 
Geary, 239 U. S. 277; Grenada Lbr. Co. v. 


| the Fourteenth Amendment. 


| marketing. facilities, and if they should| 


Mississippi, 217 U. S. 433; Western Union | 


Telegraph Company v. City of Richmond, 
224 U. S. 160 

We are not concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether such sections provide the 
best method of preventing waste and pro- 
tecting such rights. The determination 
of that question is a legislative prerogative. 
Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., v. McGuire, 219 
U. S. 549, 569; Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S. 
135. The question here is whether such 


provisions are reasonably calculated to characteristics of every exercise of the | 


prevent such waste and protect such rights | 


and are not an unreasonable interference 
with the rights of such owners to enjoy 
their property. ; 

The production of oil and gas in ex- 
cess of transportation or marketing facili- 
ties or in excess of market demands re- 
sults in above ground storage. At the time 


| pool. 


this statute was enacted, as shown by the! 


orders of the Commission, it resulted in 


large amounts of such storage in earthen | 


reservoirs, with resultant waste through 
seepage and evaporation. It 
known fact in the oil industry that oil 
can be best stored underground. Fur- 
thermore, it is established by the evidence 
that to permit oil wells to flow at their 
maximum flush production results in the 
use of an excessive amount of gas pres- 
sure, an uneconomical and wasteful use 
of gas energy in lifting the oil, and a 
tremendous loss in ultimate recovery. 


This is of particular importance in a} 


is a well! 


| 


| by 


pool such as the Oklahoma City pool | 


where the wells are of tremendous depth 


and the cost of artificially raising the| 


oil will be unusually great. 


It is important | 


that the wells shall be permitted to pro-| 


duce with the lowest practical 
ratio, to the end that the gas pressure 
shall be preserved throughout a 


gas-oil | 











supply of oil; second, because they are 
predicated on information furnished by} 
agents of the Commission, who receive a} 
salary for their work from certain of the/| 
producers in the fields affected by such} 


TAX COMMISSIONER 





orders; and, third, because no 
|} gauges have been taken of the wells in) 
/ such fields, as required by section 5 of 
the act. 


The theory upon which the orders are 
predicated is that oil from a given pool 
shall not be produced in excess of the 
market demands therefor in order to pre-| 
vent wasteful storage and wasteful use 
of gas pressure in lifting the oil. | 


Council for plaintiff assert that, since | 
it is able to take oil in excess of the | 
amounts permitted by such orders and to! 
transport and market the same without} 
the commission of any waste, a denial of | 
its right so to do amounts to a depriva-| 
tion of its property in contravention of | 
The plain-| 
tiff is a so-called integrated producer; that | 
is, it owns both producing wells, pipe lines, 
refineries and marketing facilities. Other 
producers have no pipe line, refinery or| 


i 
| 
| 


be permitted to produce in excess of mar-| 
ket demands they would have to store| 
the same and this would result in waste. | 

On the contrary, if plaintiff should be | 
permitted to take all the oil it could} 
utilize without waste, it would encroach | 
upon the rights of other producers not | 
having pipe line, refinery and marketing | 
facilities, to take from the common source | 
ot supply. Under these circumstances, we 
are of the opinion that the limiting of 
the taking to the market demands is a| 
reasonable regulation for the prevention | 
of waste and the protection of the co-equal | 
rights of the owners of land over such | 
“Where the public interest is in-| 
volved preferment of that interest over | 
the property interest of the individ-| 
ual, * * * is one of the distinguishing | 


police power which affects property.” Mil-| 
ler v. Schoene, 276 U. S. 272, 280, and cases 
there cited. 


As observed with respect to the act itself | 
the object of the orders is to prevent| 
waste and to protect the co-equal rights of | 
the owners of land over the common pool, | 
and the fact that such orders tend to} 
prevent the oversupply of oil and gas in} 
excess of market demands and indirectly | 
affect the prices thereof, does not make 
them price-fixing in character, and for | 
that reason invalid. 


Methods of Selecting 


Employes Discussed 


The employment by the Commission of | 
agents and employes who are paid by | 
groups of producers in the fields affected | 

such orders to gather the data! 
and information on which such or-'! 
ders are in part predicated is subjeci 
to condemnation. It is only calcu- 
lated to breed suspicion and distrust and | 
to destroy confidence in the integrity of | 
the Commission. However, the evidence 
does not establish that such agents and 
employes have been guilty of favoritism | 


| 


| or dishonesty, or that the Commission has 


long | 


period and the greatest ultimate recovery | 


of gas and oil obtained. 


Restriction on Supply 
Held to Prevent Excess 


Sections 3 and 4 of the Act, when sup- 
plemented by proper rules and regulations 


of the Commission are reasonably cal-| 


culated to prevent such wastes and to pro- 
tect such coequal rights of the several 
owners of land over a common pool. And, 
in our opinion, are clearly within the com- 
petency of the Legislature. 

It is asserted by counsel for plaintiff 
that the statute and the orders have for 
their purpose an interference with the law 
of supply and demand, by decreasing the 
normal supply of oil and gas and thereby 
raising the price, and that they are price- 
fixing in character. It may be that the 
restriction on production imposed by the 
statute will prevent a supply in excess of 
the market demands and thus indirectly 


tend to sustain the price of oil and gas. | 
But such is not the main purpose of the! 


Statute, and the fact that it may have 
an indirect effect on prices does not, in 
our opinion, render it invalid. 


Validity of Orders 
Given Consideration 


Counsel for the plaintiff further contend 
that the provisions of section 6, authoriz- 
ing the Commission to punish as for con- 
tempt a violation of its orders is a dele- 
gation of judicial power to a legislative 
branch of the Government, in violation 
of section 1, article 4, of the Oklahoma 
Constitution. The Commission has not 
invoked that provision of the act for the 
enforcement of the  proration § orders 


acted arbitrarily or discriminated in favor | 
of the groups paying such agents. | 
Furthermore, while the system is objec- | 
tionable, it has been in vogue over a long | 
period of time, during which a session of | 
the State Legislature occurred. Such Leg- | 
islature did not see fit to provide any 
funds with which to pay such agents and | 
thereby gave implied legislative sanction | 
to the practice. | 
_ While we think the practice of employ- | 
ing agents paid by producers interested | 
in such orders should be discontinued, we | 
find no basis in the evidence because | 
thereof for striking down the orders. | 
The fact that the Seminole field is | 
permitted a greater percentage of its po- | 
tential production than is the Oklahoma 
City field is not necessarily a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the former. The Semi- | 
nole field is an older one, is more favor- | 
ebly located with reference to the large 
interstate pipe lines, and naturally has a 
larger market demand. It has passed 
the period of flush production. These | 
circumstances justify a larger percentage 
rl _—— production for the Seminole 
eld. 
Section 5 provides that for the purpose | 
of determining proportionate production | 
under section 4, a gauge of each well| 


|Shall be taken under rules and regula- 


tions prescribed by the Commission. The 


;act leaves the method and details for 


taking such gauges to the Commission. 
If the gauges result in permitting each 
owner to take the same proportion of his 


| actual potential production, it is imma- 
| terial what method of gauging is used or 


{whether potential production 
|mined by 
| duction. 


against the plaintiff and the validity of | 


such portion of section 6 is not here pre- 
sented. If it is in fact invalid, the orders 
of the Commission may be enforced by 
appropriate proceedings in mandamus or 
injunction. 51 C. J. 83, section 149. 
Validity of the orders: Counsel for plain- 
tiff contend that the orders themselves 
are void: First, because they have for their 


object the fixing of prices by limiting the 
1 eiecdietaents 
Note 1.—Section 1 Waste 2 
mae as prohibited. 


production of crude oil or petro- 
leum in the State of Oklahoma, in such 
manner and under such conditions as to 
constitute waste, is hereby prohibited. 
Section 2. Production and sale regu- 
lated—corporation commission. That the 
taking of crude oil or petroleum from any 
oil-bearing sand or sands in the State of 
Oklahoma at a time when there is not a 
market demand therefor at the well at a 
price equivalent to the actual value of such 
erude oil or petroleum is hereby prohibited, 
and the actual value of such crude oil or 
petroleum at any time shall be the aver- 
age value as near as may be ascertained in 
the United States at retail of the by- 
products of such crude oil or petroleum 
when refined less the cost and a reasonable 
profit in the business of transporting, re- 
fining and marketing the same, and the 
Corporation Commission of this State is 
hereby invested (vested?) with the author- 
ity and power to investigate and determine 


is deter- 
measurement of actual pro- 


A guage of the wells in the Ok- 
lahoma City field at the same time with 
all wells open to full production would be 
physically impossible. 

The available storage and transporta- 
tion facilities woyld be wholly inadequate 
to handle the off produced. The method 
employed in the Oklahoma City and Sem- 
inole fields arrived at approximately ac- 
curate results. The orders fixed the al- 


;lowable of every producing well in the 


from time to time the actual value of such | 


crude oil or petroleum by 
herein provided, and when 
said Commission shall promulgate its find- 


nas by its orders duly made and recorded, 
anc 


the standard 


publish the same in some newspaper 

separate. ; . ©. general circulation in the State vow 
“It follows from the essence of their Section 3 Waste  defined—protection. 
right and from the situation of the things,| Thet the term “waste” as used herein, in 


as to which it can be exerted, that the 
use by one of his power to seek to con- 
vert part of the common fund to actual 
possession may result in an undue propor- 
tion being attributed to one of the pos- 
sessors of the right, to the detriment of 
the others, or by waste by one or more, 
to the annihilation of the rights of the 
remainder 

“Hence it is that the legislative power, 
from the peculiar nature of the right 
and the cbjects upon which it is to be 
exerted, can be manifested for the pur- 
pose of protecting all the collective own- 
ers, by securing a just distribution, to 
arise from the enjoyment by them, of 
their privilege to reduce to possession, and 
to reach the like,end by preventing waste.” 


Sections Provide Method 


To Enforce Rules 


It is within the power of the Legisla- 
ture to lay down a general rule for the 
prevention of waste and for the protec- 
tion of such coequal rights of the several 
owners of land over a common pool and 
to delegate to an administrative agency 
the power to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations covering matters of detail for 
carrying genera! rules into effect. Ply- 
mouth Coal Company v. Pennsylvania. 
232 U. 8.531; Oxford Company v. Atlantic 
Company, supra; 12 C. J. p. 847, section 
330. 

Section 10 of the act provides “that the 
invalidity of any section, subdivision, 
clause or sentence of this act shall not 


addition to its ordinary meaning, shall in- 
clude 


economic waste, underground waste, 
surface waste, and waste incident to the 
production of crude oil or 


petroleum in 
excess of transportation or marketing facili- 


ties or reasonable market demands. The 
Corporation Commission shall have author- 
ity to make rules and regulations for the 
prevention of such waste, and for tthe pro- 
tection of all fresh water strata. and oil 
and gas bearing strata, encountered in any 
well drilled for oil 

Section 4 Production regulated—dis- 
e’eaination of purchaser prohibited. That 
wnenever the full production from any 
common source of supply of crude oil or 
petroleum in this State can only be ob- 
tained under conditions constituting waste 
as herein defined, then any person, firm or 
corporation, having the right to drill into 
and produce oil from any such common 
source of supply, may take therefrom only 
such proportion of all crude oil and petro- 
leum that may be produced therefrom, with- 


out waste, as the production of the well 
or wells of any such person, firm or cor- 
poration, bears to the total production of 
such common source of supply The Cor- 


poration Commission is authorized to so 
regulate the taking of crude oil or petro- 
leum from any or all such common sources 
of supply, within the State of Oklahoma, as 
to prevent the inequitable or unfair tak- 
ing, from a common source of supply, of 
such crude oil or petroleum, by any person, 
firm or corporation, and to prevent unrea- 
sonable discrimination in favor of any one 
such common source of supply as against 
« 


another. 

Section 5 Wells gauged—Governor to 
consent. That for the purpose of determin- 
ing such production, a gauge of each well 
shall be taken under rules and regulations 
tc be prescribed by the Corporation Com- 
mission, and said Qommission is authorized 
and directed to make and promulgate, by 
proper order, such other rules and regu- 


so determined | 


Oklahoma City field at substantially the 
same relative proportion of their respec- 


agents with the consent of the Governor, 
as may be necessary to enforce this act. 

Section 6. Enforcement of act—hearings 
before corporation Commission That any 
person, firm or corporation, or the Attor- 
ney General on behalf of the State, may 
institute proceedings before the Corporation 
Commission, or apply for a herrine paotare 
said Commission, upon any question relat- 
ing to the enforcement of cnis act, aad 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said 
Commission to hear and determine the i 
same, Said Commission shall set a time and 
place, when and where such hearing shall 
be had and give reasonable notice thereof 
to all persons or classes interested therein, 
by publication in some newspaper or news- 
papers, having general circulation in the 
State, and in addttion thereto. shall cause 
reasonable notice in writing to be served 
personally on any person, firm or corporation 
complained against. In the exercise and 
enforcement of such jurisdiction, said Com- 
mission is authorised to determine any 
question or fact, arising hereunder, and to 
summon witnesses, make ancillary orders, 
and use means and final process, including 
inspection and punishment as for contempt, 
analogous to proceedings under its control 
over public service corporations, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 7. Appeals to supreme court— 
effect on orders. That appellate jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred upon the Supreme 
Court in this State to review the action of 
said Commission in making any order, or 
orders, under this act. Such appeal may 
be taken by any person, firm or corporation, 
shown by the record to be interested therein, | 
in the same manner and time as appeals 
are allowed by law from other orders of the 
Corporation Commission. Said orders so 
appealed from shall not be superseded by 
the mere fact of such appeal being taken, 
but shall be and remain in full force and 
effect until legally suspended or set aside 
by the Supreme Court. 

Section 8. Penalty for violation. 
addition to any penalty that may 
posed by the Corporation Commission for 
contempt, any person, firm, or corporation, 
or any officer, agent or employe thereof, di- 
rectly or indirectly violating the provisions 
of this act, shall be guilty of a misdeamea- 
nov, and upon conviction thereof, in a 
court of competent jurisdiction, shall be 
punished by a fine in any sum not to exceed 
five thousand dollars ($5,000), or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not to exceed 
thirty (30) days, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Section 9. State 
extent and manner 


That in 
be im- 


may secure receiver— 
That in addition to 
any penalty imposed under the preceding 
section, any person, firm or corporation, 
violating the provisions of this act, shall 
be subject to have his or its producing 
property placed in the hands of a receiver 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, at the 
suit of the State through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or any county attorney, but such re- 
ceivership shall only extend to the operat- 
ing of producing wells and the marketing 
of the production thereof, under the pro- 
visions of this act. 
Section 10. Validity of relative sections 
of act That the invalidity of any section, 
subdivision, clause or sentence of this act 


| shall not in any manner affect the validity 
lations, and to employ or appoint such | of the remaining portion thereof. 


| coal, 


| Penna. 
| Foster-Foutain Packing Co., v. Haydel, 278) 


| production of oil and gas. 
that part of the opinion sustaining the! 
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J. H. THAYER MARTIN 


RENTON, N. J., Aug. 

reorganization of the State govern- 
ment, effective July 1, all taxing ac- 
tivities of the State have been brought 
together in one department under J. 
H. Thayer Martin, State Tax Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Martin was born at Woodbridge, 
N. J., on March 22, 1875. He is a 
graduate of Harvard Law School 
and has been engaged in the practice 
of law since 1898, when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York. The 
following year he was admitted to prac- 
tice in New Jersey and in 1902 quali- 
fied as a counselor. 

In 1904 and again in 1905 Mr. Martin 
was a member of the House of As- 
sembly from Middlesex County and was 
attorney for Woodbridge Township. 

Since 1929 he has served as chair- 
man of the State Tax Survey Com- 
mission. By reason of his work as a 
member of that body he was named by | 
Governor Morgan F. Larson as State 
Tax Commissioner. 


Rulings by Board + 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 14 


W. H. Langley & Company. Docket Nos. | 
37162, 41600, 44828. 


(1) A taxpayer, keeping its accounts | 
on an accrual basis, may not refuse to | 
return as uncollectible, all interest due 
it on average daily balances, where | 
such interest was included in a run- | 
ning account to which credits and 
debits were constantly being made. 

(2) A taxpayer has made no election 
to take as deductions individual bad 
debts or reasonable additions to a re- 
serve for bad debts until it has had 
occasion to take a deduction of one 
or the other. 

(3) Reasonable additions to a re- 
serve for bad debts, determined. | 


Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F. McCor- | 
mick, Stanley McCormick, Trustees,; 
sometimes known as Chicago Stock 
Exchange Building Trustees. Docket 
No. 44139. | 

Order: Pursuant to section 601 (b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 the division 
report dated July 23, 1931, and pro- 
mulgated July 28, 1931, in the above- 
entitled proceeding is hereby referred 
to the Board for its consideration, and 
it is ordered that the decision entered 
July 30, 1931, in this proceeding be and 
the same is hereby vacated. 


tive potentials. They did likewise in the 
other fields. We think there was a sub-| 
stantial compliance with section 5 of the 
act, and that no discrimination between 
producing wells resulted from the method | 
by which the potentials thereof were de-| 
termined. 


Enjoin Proceedings 


In State Courts 

The Validity of the State Court Pro- 
ceedings.—The facts with reference to 
such proceedings are set forth in para- 
graph 34 of the Third Amended and Sup- 
plemental Bill of Complaint and need 
not be repeated here. They are predi-| 
cated on the provisions of section 9 of the 
act. This provision is penal in character, 
and is for the purpose of punishing vio- | 
lations of the provisions of the act it-| 
self (not the orders of the Commission), 
as a criminal statute. For the reasons | 
hereinbefore indicated, we think this sec- | 
tion is void and that such proceedings in | 
the State courts should be enjoined. 

We are clearly of the opinion that 
the scheme of proration is not invalid as 
a regulation of or burden on interstate | 
commerce. It is true that a substantial 
portion of the oil produced in this State 
goes into the channel of such commerce. 
But in order to conflict with the regu- 
latory power of Congress, there must be 
a direct burden thereon. In this case, 
the interference is entirely too remote in! 
character. The principle is too well sct- 
tled to require citation, that the congres- 
sional power of regulation attaches only 
when interstate transportation has be- 
gun. 

Proration enforced under State powers 
can not be said to affect commerce in oil 
to which producers have acquired no title. 
While they have a right to take the oil. 
yet title does not vest in it until it is 
reduced to possession. Ohio Oil Co., v. 
Indiana, supra; Rich v. Donaghey, 71 Okla. 
204; Alexander v. King, 46 Fed. (2) 235. 
The production of oil is analogous to the 
manufacture of goods or the mining of 

Neither is interstate commerce, al- 
though the product may be later shipped 
to other States. Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
247 U. S. 251; Delaware L. R. Co., v. 


| Yurkonis, 238 U. S. 439; See also: West 


v. Kansas Nat. Gas Co., 221 U. S. 229; 


v. West Virginia, 262 U. S. 553: 
oe, i, 


These are the views of a majority of 


the Court. We have not taken the time 
necessary to prepare a more formal opin- 
ion, because we deemed it important to 
make an early disposition of the cause. 


Dissents in Part 
From Majority Ruling 


KENNAMER, District Judge, dissenting. — 
I concur in the opinion of the majority of 
the court, holding the penalty provisions 
of the Conservation Act unconstitutional, 
and that the Corporation Commission has 
power under the regulatory provisions of 
the Act to enter orders enjoining oil 
operators committing actual waste in the 
I dissent from 


orders of the Commission permitting the 
administration of the Conservation Act 
through privately paid agents of inter- 
ested parties in the production and mar- 
keting of oil and gas. I am further of the 
opinion that the orders of the Commis- 
sion are discriminatory and enforded in 
an unconstitutional manner. I shall file 
a formal dissenting opinion setting forth 


,;my views. 


14.—Under a | 





CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Avoidance of liability—Misrepresentations—Impair- 
ment of eyesight—Intent to deceive— 


Representations in an application for a life policy that the applicant's “vision” 
was not “impaired” and that he had no “infirmity, deformity or defect” when, as a 
matter of fact, he had been blind in one eye for 40 years, did not as a matter of law 
preclude recovery on the policy after the insured was fatally shot by a burglar, 
where there was evidence that he had worked for many years as a machinist and 
as a blacksmith without any apparent handicap by reason of the impaired eyesight, 
and that the blindness in the one eye had not interfered with his activities in other 
respects, since the jury was warranted in concluding under the circumstances that 
the misrepresentations were not made with the intent to deceive under a Washing- 
ton statute providing that misrepresentations shail not avoid the policy unless 
“made with the intent to deceive.” 

Tison v. American National Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23000, July 21, 
1931. 


« 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Liability to guest—Transportation in broker’s au- 
tomobile on trip to examine property—Effect of joint adventure— 

A real estate owner who was injured during a trip taken in a real estate broker's 
automobile for the purpose of inspecting other property to determine whether an 
exchange of the properties would be advisable was transported in the. broker's 
automobile “as his guest without payment for such transportation” within the 
meaning of an Oregon statute providing that no such guest shall have a cause 
of action against the owner or operator of an automobile unless the accident was 
intentional, or’ was caused by gross negligence, intoxication or reckless disregard 
of the rights of others; the fact, if it were a fact, that the real estate owner and 
the broker were engaged in a joint adventure would not take the case out of the 
statute, since the statute is applicable unless the occupant of the automobile pays 
or becomes obligated to pay for the transportation. 

Smith v. Laflar; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1762, July 28, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Nuisance—Abatement—Failure to make sublessee maintaining 
nuisance a party to proceeding—Suit against owner—Proceeding in rem— 


A liquor nuisance abatement proceeding, under the National Prohibition Act, 
could be prosecuted against the owner of the building, although a sublessee of a 
part of the building who was maintaining the nuisance was not a party to the pro- 
ceeding, and the owner, whose lessee had agreed not to use the building for a 
purpose prohibited by law, had no knowledge that a part of the building was being 
used for such purpose, since the suit was a proceeding in rem against the property 
and not a proceeding in personam. 

United States v. Kober et al.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. E-2083, Aug. 6, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Nuisance—Abatement—Application of clean hands doctrine— 


The Federal Government was not preciuded from abating a liquor nuisance, 
in a suit in equity under the National Prohibition Act, on the ground that it did 
not come into the court of equity with clean hands because its agents had gone 
upon the premises, induced the sales of liquor, paid money to secure the evidence, 
and had themselves consumed the liquor. 

United States v. Kober et al.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. E-2083, Aug. 6, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and contro!—Prohibition against waste—Validity of 
statute—Effect of invalidity of statute as a penal act on validity of statute as regu- 
act— ; 
“lace statute prohibiting waste in the production of crude oil, defining 
such waste to inelude, in addition to its ordinary meaning, “economic waste, under- 
ground waste, surface waste, and waste incident to the production of crude oil or 
petroleum in excess of transportation or marketing facilities or reasonable market 
demands,” and making a violation of the statute a penal offense punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, without specifying what shall constitute economic 
waste and the production of oil in excess of reasonable market demands, is void, 
in so far as it constitutes a penal statute, because too indefinite and uncertain in 
that it requires producers to determine at their own peril, without a standard to 
guide them, whether they can operate at full production without committing 
economic waste or producing oil in excess of reasonable market demands; the 
statute, in so far as it specifies general rules for the prevention of waste and for 
the protection of the coequal rights of the several owners of land over a common 
pool and delegates to the Corporation Commission of the State the power to 
promulgate rules and regulations in matters of detail, in order to carry into effect 
such general rules, is valid, inasmuch as oil and gas are natural resources which 
can not be replaced and the State has the power to impose reasonable regulations 
to prevent waste in the production, handling, and marketing thereof, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the proration of production by the Commission, in the exercise of 
the power so given it, may have an indirect effect on the price of oil and gas; the 
invalidity of the statute in so far as it constitutes a penal statute does not invalidate 
the statute in so far as it constitutes a regulatory statute to be supplemented by 
rules, regulations and orders of the Commission, particularly in view of the fact 
that one section of the Act provides that the invalidity of any section, subdivision, 
clause or sentence of the Act shall not in any manner affect the invalidity of the 
remaining portion thereof—Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma et al. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 








OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Interference with interstate commerce— 


Orders prorating the production of crude oil in Oklahoma oil fields promulgated 
by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission in the exercise of its power to prevent 
waste were not void as a regulation of, or burden on, interstate commerce, although 
a substantial portion of the oil being produced was being transported in interstate 
commerce, since the oil, prior to the production thereof, did not constitute a part 
of interstate commerce and the interference with interstate commerce by the pro- 
ration orders was too remote to invalidate the orders.—Champlin Refining Co. v. 
Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. C., W. D. Okla.).—6 U. S. Daily, 
1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Use of information furnished by employes of producers— 


Oil proration orders of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission were not void on 
the ground that they were predicated on information furnished by agents of the 
Commission who received a salary for their work from certain of the producers in 
the fields affected by the orders, in the absence of a showing that such agents had 
been guilty of favoritism or dishonesty or that the Commission had acted arbitrarily 
or had discriminated in favor of the producers who paid the agents their salaries, 
although the practice of employing agents paid by producers interested in such 
orders was improper and should be discontinued.—Champlin Refining Co. v. Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. C., W. D. Okla.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1374, 
Aug. 15, 1931. 





= 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Compliance with statute as to gauging welis— 


Where the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, in oil proration orders, fixed the 
allowable production of every producing well in a field at substantially the same 
relative proportion of their respective potentials, the orders were not void on the 
theory that the Commission did net comply with a provision of the statute requir- 
ing it, in determining production, to take a gauge of each well.—Champlin Refining 
Co. v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 





OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Discriminaticon as between fields— 


Orders of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission prorating the production of oil 
were not void on the ground that one field was permitted a greater percentage of 
its potential production than another field, where oil had been produced in the 
former field for a longer period of time and such field was more favorably located 
with reference to the large interstate pipelines and naturally had a larger market 
demand, since under such circumstances the larger percentage of allowable pro- 
duction permitted the former field was not discrimination as to the latter field. — 
Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. C., 
W. D. Okla.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Due process as to producer owning pipelines, refineries, and marketing facili- 
ties— 

Oil proration orders made by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission in the 
exercise of its power to prevent waste in the production of oil under a statute defin- 
ing “waste” to include “economic waste, underground waste, surface waste, and 
waste incident to the production of crude oil or petroleum in excess of transporta- 
tion or marketing facilities or reasonable market demands,” were not void as to a 
producer who owned pipelines, refineries and marketing facilities, in addition to 
producing wells, on the ground that it was able to take oil in excess of the amounts 
permitted by such orders and to transport and market such oil without committing 
waste and that the refusal to permit it to sd do constituted a deprivation of its 
property in violation of the due process of law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
where other producers in the same field had no pipelines, refineries, or marketing 
facilities and, if permitted to produce in excess of the market demand, would store 
the excess oil which would result in waste, since the restriction of production by 
the former producer as well as the other producers in the field was proper to 
| prevent the former producer from encroaching upon the rights of the others, 

and to protect the coequal rights of the owners of land over the common pool of 

oil.—Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. 

C., W. D. Okla.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 





OIL AND GAS—Regulation and control—Proration of production—Validity of or- 
ders—Price-fixing— 

Oil proration orders of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission were not void on 
the ground that the tendency thereof would be to prevent the over-supply of oil 
and gas in excess of market demands and indirectly affect the prices thereof, 
since such tendency did not make the orders price-fixing in character—Champlin 
Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. (D. C., W. D. Okla.)— 
6 U. S. Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Liquidation of subsidiary—Evidence— 

Evidence considered and held that the taxpaying corporation has failed to show 
it sustained any loss upon the liquidation of all the assets of a subsidiary company, 
although the fact that the affiliation continued after the liquidation would not 
prevent the taxpayer from claiming such a loss, if it sustained any, in the con- 
solidated return.—Wilmington Steamboat Co. v. 

} U. S. Daily, 1374, Aug. 15, 1931, 
* 


Sturgess. ((D. C., D. N. JJ—6 
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‘Loss Disallowed 
— On Liquidation 
Of Subsidiary 


Fact That Affiliation Contin- 
_ ued After Liquidation Is 
Said ‘Not to Prevent De- 
duction if Loss Is Shown 
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1 
TRENTON. N. J. 

| WILMINGTON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 

| v. 

| EpwarbD L. Sturcess, COLLECTOR. 

| District Court, D. New Jersey. 

| Memorandum Opinion 

| July 30, 1931 

| Avis, District Judge—This suit is an 

| action at law, brought ty plaintiff against 
defendant, tried by the court without a 

| jury by consent of counsel, and is based 
generally on the following statement of 

| facts. 

The Wilmington Steamboat Company 
(hereinafter called the plaintiff) on May 
1, 1916, purchased all of the capital stock 

| of five other corporations for the agreed 
sum of $261,655.63. Among the corpora- 
tions whose stock was so purchased, was 
the Merchants Transportation Company 
(hereinafter called the company). Prior 
|to this purchase, the stock of the com- 
pany was owned jointly by Horace Wilson 
and his son, Joseph §S. Wilson, in equal 
shares. 
Although not of special interest in this 
cause, it also appeared that the same per- 
sons owned the stock of all of the 
companies sold to plaintiff for the con- 
sideration of $261,655.63, in equal -shares. 
Steamer Sole Asset 

The company, at the time of the sale 
and purchase of the stock, was capitalized 
in the amount of $25,000, and its only 
asset was a steamer, which cost $25,000, 
| and which had been acquired on or about 
Noy. 1, 1915. 

The consideration was paid to the 
stockholders of the companies by the 
plaintiff giving a promissory note for 
$111,655.63 (which note, according to the 
testimony, was later paid), and issuing 
to them 1,500 shares of the capital stock 
of the plaintiff, at its par value of $100 
per share. 

The plaintiff claims that the stock was 

' actually worth considerably more than par, 
but on their books the suit is based ‘upon 
consideration of the stock at its par value. 

After the transaction was completed, the 
plaintiff set up the account on its books, 
allocating to the company the sum of 
$25,000, and to the other companies pur- 
chased the par value of its respective 
capital stock, and the balance of the total 

| purchase price, amounting to $189,655.63, 


was generally charged to intangible as- 
sets, 


Intangible Assets Allocated 


‘Later, because of claimed instructions 

from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| Sion, the total of the intangible assets was 
| allocated to each of the companies pur- 
| Chased in proportion to its respective cap- 

ital stock at per, and the total amount al- 
located to the company was $90,852.65. 

Scme claim is made in the pleadings 
{and briefs that for the purpose of calcu- 
lating income and excess profits tax, the 
cost to the plaintiff should be substan- 
tially increased over the above amount. 
Whatever this court may finally decide is 
| the proper amount, I am convinced, un- 
der the doctrine of the case of Remington 
Rand, Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal 
; Revenue (CCA 2), 33 F. (2d) 77, that the 
| plaintiff's investment can not exceed $90,- 
| 852.65. 
| Two questions are presented; 
| law and one of fact. 

The Government claims that because of 
the fact that the plaintiff and company 
were affiliated during the year 1919, and 
filed consolidated tax returns, the trans- 
action was intercompany, and that there- 
upon the plaintiff could not lawfully de- 
duct the loss claimed to have been sus- 
tained by liquidation of the company. 

Counsel for the Goyernment cites nu- 
merous decisions by the Commissioner and 
Board of Tax Appeals to sustain the con- 
tention. 

I am unable, from reading the opinions 
in these cases, to follow the Government's 
argument, which is, that although the en- 
tire assets of the company were liqui- 
dated early in the year 1919, the fact that 
there was not an actual dissolution of the 
company until December of that year, and 
that a consolidated return was filed by 


one of 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 
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Free Entry Denied 
| To Cod Liver Pressings 


New York, Aug. 14—In overruling a 
protest of the Geo. J. Tarr Company of 
Boston, the United States Customs Court 
affirms the collector's assessment of 10 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1457, Tariff Act of 1922, as waste, not 
specially provided for, on an importation 
of cod liver pressings. The protest claimed 
that the merchandise was entitled to free 
entry under either paragraph 1575 or 1629 
of the 1922 act. (Protest 250088-G-14428.) 


Inheritance Tax Counsel 
Is Appointed in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 14. 

Niel Conway has been appointed by the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission as inheritance 
tax counsel. Under the Wisconsin law, 
the inheritance tax counse] is in charge of 
the administration of that tax. He is, 
however, under the supervision of the Tax 
Commission, to whom regular quarterly 
reports and special reports of certain 
ectates must be made. 








Intangible Assessments 
| Announced in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NesR., Aug. 14, 


According to a compilation just com- 
|pleted by State Tax Commissioner W. H. 
Smith, Class A intangibles for 1931 are 
assessed at $87,990,379, and Class B in- 
tangibles at $118,331,009. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1930 were $112,090,230 and 
$130,025,601, respectively. Under the Ne- 
braska law, Class A intangibles consist 
of money and its equivalent; Class B in- 
tangibles consist of shares of stock, bonds, 
notes and similar securities. Class A 
items are taxed at 2' mills on the dol- 
lar; Class B at 8 mills. 


\Fee on Motor Vehicles 
Clarified in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 14. 

The one-half and one-fourth fee tor 
{motor vehicles purchased after July 1 
;and Oct. 1, respectively, applies to trailers 
| and semitrailers, the South Dakota Attor- 
ney General's office has advised the Motor 
| Vehicle Director of that State. 

The law places vehicles weighing less 
than 2,000 pounds in one class and those 
weighing from 2,001 pounds to 3,000 
pounds in the next class, the opinion ex- 
plained. Vehicles weighing exactly 2,000 
pounds shall pay the lower fee, it was 
held, and the same principle should be 
applied in determining the fee for 
| trailers, 
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‘ Sikeston Establishes Its Own 
To Treble Size 


Power Plant and Seeks to 


Drive Out Company 
Public Utilities Commission 
Holds Motor Carriers May 
Not Make Unlimited In- 
roads Upon Rail Lines 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 14. 
Quo warranto proceedings have been 
filed in the Missouri Supreme Court by 
the City of Sikeston, through Attorney 
General Stratton Shartel, to compel the 
Missouri Utilities Company to discon- 
tinue business in Sikeston with its elec- 
tric light equipment. 


The petition sets forth that the city 
by means of a $150,000 bond issue has 
recently placed in operation a municipally 
owned light and power plant but that 
the Missouri Utilities Company has re- 
fused to discontinue operation of its plant 
regardless of a resolution adopted by the 
city council of Sikeston directing it to 
vacate and discontinue business. 

The petition further sets forth that the 
Missouri Utilities Company was granted 
a 20-year franchise in Sikeston in 1902 
and that the franchise expired in 1922 
and the company has _ been operating 
since that time without a franchise, 


jured, be it on highways, in homes, or at 
factories, may receive first-aid treatment 
from those present at disasters or acci- 
dents? 

Medical societies tell us that 65 per cent 
of all deaths from injuries could have 
been avoided if the victims had received 
efficient first-aid treatment, whether for 
fracture of the skull, broken spine, arterial 
bleeding, or the effect of poisonous ma- 
terial or venom entering the body. In 
1930, nearly 100,000 persons died from ac- 
cidents, mostly due to carelessness, and 
3,000,000 were injured to the extent of 
having to call upon medical aid; in other 
words, five persons have been injured 
every minute of the year, and one life has 
been lost every five minutes. 

Furthermore, approximately 24,000 per- 
isons were killed last year from accidents 
at home, such as falls, burns, asphyxia- 
tion, cuts and scratches, and minor in- 
juries that happen in every home in the 
land. Do you know that more than 400 
persons were found dead last year 
poisoning due to automobile engines run- 
ning indoors without proper ventilation; 
that nearly 10,000 people were drowned, 
and that over 17,000 persons died as the 





CoLumsus, Ouro, Aug. 14. 
The Public Utilities Commission in an 
order issued Aug. 11 declared that it is 
“not ready to subscribe to the principle 
that trucks shall be permitted to make 
unlimited inroads upon the rail lines.” 
The Commission stated its position in 
an order denying the application of the 
Cleveland, Canton & Columbus Motor 
Freight Co., to increase its equipment 300 
per cent. The order, which was signed by 
Commissioners John W. Bricker and Frank 
W. Geiger, allowed the company two ad- 
ditional tractors and two trailers, but di- 
rected that their use be restricted to a 
certain limited area. 


Calls Request Unjustified 


In observing that the company had 
asked a 300 per cent equipment increase, 
the Commission said: 

“We do not feel that this is justified, 
unless we surrender to the argument that 
there shall be no limit placed upon freight 
to be hauled over the highway, except the 
capacity of the transportation company to 
secure business, and capacity of the truck 
or trailer to transport the same, which 
would necessarily mean a further drastic 
draining of the source of revenue of the 
rail lines. 

“We are not ready to subscribe to ths 
principle that trucks shail be permitted to 
make unlimited inroads upon the rail line. 
There is a proper place for each class of 
transportation, and the application to in- 
crease the tonnage capacity of the appli- 
cant’s equipment 300 per cent indicates 
that if this equipment is to be used the 
business of this transportation company 
will be supported by convenience, rather 
than by necessity.” 

In leading up to its decision and in 
summing up the evidence, the Commis- 
sion said: 

“Testimony has been introduced of va- 
rious shippers to the effect that the in- 
creased equipment is required in order to 
properly handle the freight that they de- 
sire to ship by truck, over the highways, 
rather than by rail. 

“The chief convenience, if not necessity, 
that is to be served by truck transporta- 
tion is the pick-up and delivery service, 
and overnight delivery. This certificate 
(i. e., the existing certificate of the Cleve- 
land, Canton & Columbus Motor Freight 
Co.), covers the cities in the highly in- 
dustrial. section of the State, and the ap- 
Plicant, in addition to the testimony of- 
fered by shippers, has produced a state- 
ment showing the amount of tonnage 
from various important terminals and the 
aggregate is a demonstration of the in-! 
crease of transportation by truck, owing 
to the facilities offered by the truck car- 
riers, over that that can be offered by 
the rail carriers. * * 


Must Show Convenience 


“Under the ruling of the Supreme Court, 
an applicant for additional equipment 
must show the convenience and necessity 
for the additional equipment under the 
same rules that he would be required to 
show such convenience and necessity un- 
der an original application. 

“The application and the facts in this 
case bring to the consideration of the 
Commission a highly important situation. 
The applicant secured the right to operate 
over the principal highways of the State 
under a certificate issued to it before it 
was required to prove a convenience and 
necessity, and it has so skillfully managed 
its business that it has outgrown the orig- 
inal equipment. It must be apparent that 
to whatever extent its business*may in- 





Infantile Paralysis Fund 
Allotted by Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely has announced 
through Dr. George H. Bigelow, Commis- 
sioner of Public Health, that the Governor 
will allocate from his emergency fund 
$5,000 for use in combating infantile paral- 
ysis in Massachusetts. 

“This part of the country,” said a state- 
ment issued by Dr. Bigelow, “is being 
visited this year by an increase in in- 
fantile paralysts as is unfortunately to be 
expected following a number of years in 
which the incidence of this disease has 
been relatively low. While other of our 
neighboring States appear to be more se- 
riously visited by this disease than we 
are, the situation in Massachusetts prom- 
ises to be sufficiently serious so that we 
should organize to adequately meet it. 

“As the disease is spread by human con- 
tact, all that can at present be advised 
in the control of spread is that parents 
reduce to a minimum the unnecessary 
contacts of their children during the next 
two or three months.” 

Cases reported this 
the statement said. 


attending our primary and _ secondary 
schools, it is estimated that in the coming 
10-month session 700,000 will meet with 
accidents, of which 6,300 will be fatal. 
During the World War we were often 
awakened at night by the shouts of news- 
boys calling “extra paper” and read with 
horror the death lists after various bat- 
tles. Did it ever occur to you that the 
Monday edition of every newspaper in the 
country reads like the results of such bat- 
tles and calls our attention to the number 
of people killed through the week-end 
from motor accidents, drowning, asphyxi- 
ation, and many other causes. The death 
toll in the United States on July 4 of this 
year alone was 483, while 2.408 persons 
were injured—a sad price indeed for the 
observance of Independence Day. 


Calls Monday Paper 
‘Toll List’ for Autos 


In the Revolutionary War, which 
brought us independence from Great Brit- 
fin and which we celebrate every Fourth 
of July, 1,856 Colonial soldiers were killed 
and 4,227 were wounded in five and one- 
half years of struggle. If war is “Hell” 
as was said by General Sherman, obviously 
the casualties of peace-time, National 
holidays are, by comparison, equally death 
producing or maiming. In other words, 
on Independence Day, 1931, by means of 
accidents, 483 residents of the United 
States or nearly one-fourth as many as 
were killed in all the battles of the Rev- 
olutionary War, were wiped off the face 
of the earth. 

A visit to our great orphanages is pa- 
thetic proof of the number of children 
bereft of parents, by carelessness; it is 
horrifying to learn that accidents have 
deprived 45 per cent of these unfortunate 
youngsters of the love rightfully theirs. 

“Safety” is a word that should be taught 
the children in every schoolroom; but 
every human being should be interested 
in training to take care of others in case 
of injury. How many of you listeners 
could help your child, father, or wife in 
case of a severed artery, which may read- 
ily cause death from bleeding? How many 
would know how to apply first-aid treat- 
ment to a fractured skull or broken collar 
bone? How many would know the first 
steps toward cauterizing a wound infected 
with poison? All of us probably have 
seen accidents which have injured others; 
but how often have we seen anyone in a 
crowd offer proper first-aid treatment? 

During my nearly 10 years of service as 
Secretary of Labor, it was my privilege to 


month total 116, 


Decline Is Shown 
In the Production 
Of Portland Cement 


Output for 1930 Was 6 Per 
Cent Under That of Pre- 
vious Year With Stocks 
Largest on Record 


he Portland cement production in the 
United States in 1930 totalled 161,197,228 
barrels, a decline from 1929, but the stocks 
in producers’ hands at the end of the 
year, aggregating 25,838,427 barrels, was the 
largest on record according to an an- 
nouncement, Aug. 14, by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 

The 1930 production was 6 per cent be- 
lew 1929, and about 9 per cent less than 
the record output of 1928, the Bureau re- 
ported. Shipmenis from mills last year 
amounted to 159,059,334 barrels having a 
value of $228,719,756 which made the av- 
erage factory price about $1.44 per barrel, 
a decline of 4 cents a barrel on the average 
from the year before 

Following is the full text of the Bureau's 
statement: 

Statistics relating to the Portland ce- 
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crease, to a like extent the business of the ment industry in 1930 compiled by the ea a Fm pagel —— Na. 
rail line carriers must decrease, within United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- tion are set before the Secretary of Labor; 
certain limits. we k ment of Commerce, from the final returns | these inelude the figures covering the 

“The Commission is urgéd that the of the producers for the year confirm the number of lives. sacrificed each year 
measure of convenience and necessity is estimates published by the Bureau of through industrial | accidents — most of 
the amount of business that the company Mines early in January. . ale " , E 


secured. Whether or not it be such busi- them preventable 


Production of Portland cement in 1930— 
ness as cOuld be more properly handled by 


161,197,228 barrels—showed a decrease of 


truck or by rail, it is urged that if the 6 per cent from 1929, and of nearly 9 Points to High Loss 
trucker is able to offer service to large per cent from 1928, the highest year of Of Lives in Accidents 
shippers more convenient than can be of- production. 


Figures obtainable show that 16,000 per- 
sons lost their lives during 1930 from in- 
dustrial accidents. These totals appalled 
me, and it has always been my ambition 
to bring the facis before the country in an 
endeavor to seek some form of remedy. 

On becoming a member of the United 
States Senate, I determined from the first 
to use my office to bring this situation 
before the country and to lay the matter 
before Congress in the hope that at least 
an effort would be made by our Federal 
Government to make “safety” and “first 
aid” more than mere,words to adults as 
well as children 

The time would probably be inoppor- 
tune to seek a large appropriation for 
this work; I therefore intend to ask for 
a small sum to be used in what I be- 
lieve a most effective manner. 


fered by the rail, this business should be 
accommodated by the trucker, no matter 
to what extent it may grow, nor what 
equipment may be required to haul it. 

“On the other hand, it is urged that 
the trucking operation is more appropri- 
ate for the hauling of smaller consign- 
ments, less than carload lots which re- 
quires quick delivéry, in small bulk, to the 
consignees, and that the truck should not 
be permitted to invade the well-defined 
business of the rail carrier, devoted to 
the hauling of heavy material. 


Demarcation Not Clear 


“It does not definitely appear from the 
evidence in this case that there is a clear 
demarcation between the class of goods 
more satisfactorily hauled by truck and 
that which should naturally fall to the 
rail transportation. But it does appear 
that shipments from a single consignec 
have reached the proportion and weight 
that would justify the shipment by rail, 
if the rail transportation could be ap- 
proximately as convenient to the shipper 
as is the truck transportation.” 

In allowing two additional tractors and 
two trailers instead of 10 tractors and 15 
trailers, the Commission said the small 
increase in equipment was in recognition 
of “a well-defined necessity to be served, 
springing from the abandonment of the 
interurban traction line which heretofore 


Prices Lower 

Shipments of Portland cement from 
mills in 1930 amounted to 159,059,334 bar- 
rels, valued at $228,719,756, a decrease of 
6 per cent in quantity and of more than 
9 per cent in gross value. The average 
factory price per barrel in bulk in 1930 
was $1.44, a decrease of 4 cents per bar- 
rel as compared with 1929 

Producers’ stocks on hand at the mills 
increased, reaching a total of 25,838,427 
barrels on Dec. 31, 1930. They were 9 
per cent higher than at the end of 1929, 
and represented the largest stocks on hand 
at the end of any year since the beginning 
of the official statisical record of this 
item. 

From the reports of the producers show- 
ing mill shipments of Portland cement 
into the various State, estimates of per 
capita consumption in the accompanying 
table have been compiled. These are 
at best but approximations as they repre- 
sent only the records of mill shipments 
into States; they do not include the im- 
ports, which would increaes the consump- 
tion in certain States near the Canadian 
border and the seaborad, nor do they 
make allowance for a variable but con- 
siderable stock of cement at all times in 
transit, in warehouses at distributing 
points, and awaiting use at jobs. 

Capacity of Plants 


on safety and first aid have been pub- 
lished by safety associations, insurance 
companies and our great industries, but 
practically nothing has so far been done 
in showing first-aid practice in 


Canal and Reservoir Sites 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., 


Aug. 14 
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three plants idle in 1930 but producing Engineer, John A. Whiting. 


within the three previous years, according 
to manufacturers’ reports supplemented 
by a few estimates. was 270,044,000 barrels. 
This total includes increased capacity 
due to extensions and improvements at old 
plants. There were no new plants reported 
as entering produciion in 1930. The capacity 
of one plant reported out of business in 


“provided that the same are used only for 
the service of shippers who have been de- 
prived of the use of transportation facili- 
ties by the abandonment of the interurban 
line. The Commission does not intend 
that these new trucks and trailers shall 
be used in territory other than that for- 
merly served by the abandoned interurban 
rail line.” 


voir sites in the State” 
River above Daniel, Wyo. 


on 


ter for a reclamation project. 


. D 1 several surveying parties have inspected 
The Commission began placing restric- 1930 and idle in that year and in the the river and its tributaries, the reservoir 
tions of motor transportation a few weeks | ‘WO Previous years, has been excluded | site had been overlooked, he said. 


from the figures for 1930. The total pro- 
duction for 1930 was 59.7 per cent of the 
indicated capacity at the close of the year; 


ago when it announced thet it would issue 
no new certificates on U. S. Route 20 


©. 


(Chicago-Buffalo highway) because of its Bridge, Wyo. 


overcrowded condition. : Later it an-| te corresponding figure for 1929 is could be constructed to irrigate a large 
nounced it would make a survey of other 5-9 per cent. tract of land on the west side of the river 
main routes to determine limits to be put A summary of the monthly estimates between Big Piney and Daniel. 

on commercial motor transportation. of output of Portland cement in 1930,| The Federal surveying party is being 


compiled from monthly reports of the pro- 
ducers, was published early in January, 
1931, by the Bureau of Mines. These es- 
timates, which indicated a production of 
160,905,000 barrels and shipments of about 


Suspicious Fires May Lead 


To Higher Insurance Rates the Hoover Dam. 
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result of falls? Of the 30,000,000 children | 


Thousands 
of excellent pamphlets, charts, and posters 


1 : motion 
pictures, which are now recognized as able 


Are Located in Wyoming 


The surveyors located what Mr. Whit- 
ing described as “one of the finest reser- 
the Green 
The State En- 
gineer said that a dam could be built at 
any place along a five-mile stretch of the 
stream and would impound sufficient wa- 
Although 


The other discovery was a site for a 
canal from the Green River near Warren 
Mr. Whiting said the canal 


financed by a $250,000 fund appropriated 
for investigation of possible power and 
reclamation projects in the upper basin 
of the Colorado River in connection with 
This Winter the party 





Series of Motion Pictures Depicting Means of 
Accident Prevention Sought 


disseminators of authentic 
and instructive propaganda. 


Educators assert and I am disposed to 
agree with them, that the more serious | 
and important lessons of life can be more | 
readily taught through the eye than 
through the ear. Picturization of high- | 
way hazards by means of skillfully pre- 
pared motion pictures will go far toward 
bringing to the adolescent mind the perils 
of our highways and streets. 


The plan I have in mind is to introduce 
before the coming Congress a bill asking, 
not for mfllions, but for only $50,000 as a 
start to be used in preparing a series of 
one-reel films, which will depict safety 
and first aid and which can be borrowed 
free by private individuals as well as by 
educational institutions and all classes 
of civic, military and religious organiza- 
tions. 

Stop and think. This $50,000 that I 
intend to ask for represents only 50 cents 
for each life lost in our country through 
accident during the past year. It is an 
amount smaller than is spent for the con- 
struction of less than two miles of con- | 
crete highway, or for reroofing of a large | 
public building. 

It is not my intention to use this fund 
for the creation of a new division of any 
Government Bureau, as I am fully con- 
vinced that, with the facilities the Gov- 
ernment has at hand for disseminating 
the information these films would contain | 
and with the facilities already at hand 
for the distribution of such films, virtually 
all the appropriation could be utilized for 
physical production of a series of films| 
that would cover practically every phase | 
of accident prevention work and the prin- 
ciples of first aid. 


information 


Agencies to Provide 
First-aid Instruction 


I am sure that the medical divisions of 
the Army and Navy, the Public Health 
Service, and other Government agencies 
|whose activities are primarily medical 
| would lend every possible aid in compiling 
| Gata and cooperating in the preparation 
of such information, and they would as- 
| Sist in the actual staging of many scenes. 
|I am sure that the American Red Cross 
would render every possible aid to this 
humanitarian work. Moreover, I am sure 
that the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would lend every pos- 
sible aid in assisting to carry out the work 
| Which I am describing to you tonight. 
The trained forces of the Bureau, though 
limited in number, have actually given 
first-aid instructions to nearly 600,000 per- 
sons and it is estimated that upwards of | 
200 lives annually are saved directly by | 
this handful of workers. This same Bu- 
reau has spent the past 12 years in per- 
fecting its huge library of motion-picture | 
films, which depict the mineral and allied 
iidustries and contain many subjects deal- 
ing with first aid work. 


Bureau of Mines motion pictures are 
now being used by practically all of our 
leading educational institutions, engineer- 
ing societies, and all classes of civic, mili- 
tary, and religious organizations through- 
out the country, and I am informed that 
there have been many instances of the 
actual saving of life as the result of 
miners and others seeing these films. With 
the far-reaching distribution system that 
this Bureau has built up for its films 
I am sure that those to be prepared un- 
der the terms of my bill could readily be 
made a part of it. 

I am deeply interested in this work, as 
in my early days in the steel mills I wit- 
nessed the effect of accident. I saw men 
working at my side, the bread-winners 
of their families, stricken down. I saw 
what happened to those families when 
death took their sole provider. I have seen 
widows made penniless and seeking work, 
and the children often so scattered that 
brothers and sisters might live out their 
entire lives without ever seéing each other 
again. It was a terrible, a sengeless, a 
needless loss all around. 

As Secretary of Labor, for nearly 10 
years I was called upon by our great in- 
dustrial leaders to have the trained force 
of the Department of Labor use every 
effort to curtail the terriffc death and ac- 
cident rate among manual workers. More- 
over, my attention was called to the 
multiplicity of accidents in our homes and 
on our streets and highways. 

It may take several generations t@ con- 
vince human beings of the sheer waste 
of death and accident through careless- 
ness, but I am convinced that by bringing! 
the matter before our children they in 
turn will teach safety and first-aid to 
their children. Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that what the child learns in 
{the schoolroom he imparts to his parents, 
and I am sure that the law of averages 
will lend itself most admirably in this 
campaign of safety and first aid I am try- 
ing to bring before the people. 

Health and safety are within reach of 
all. Life is the gift of God. Let us not 
fail the Giver. 


W. A. Caldwell Quits 


Muscle Shoals Group 


Declares He Is Unwilling to 
Support ‘Preconceived Plan’ 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 14. 

William A. Caldwell, of Jackson, Tenn., 
has resigned his position on the Muscle 
Shoals Commission, according to an- 
nouncement by Governor Henry Horton. 

In submitting his resignation, Mr. Caid- 
well said that he was poorly informed on 
the perplexities of the situation but un- 
willing to subscribe to a “preconceived plan 
to devote the property primarily to the 
production of fertilizer.” He questioned 
the capacity of the plant to compete with 
modernly equipped plants and objected to 
no consideration of the possibility of de- 
voting it to quantity production of elec- 
tric power for small users. 

“In contrast to my own position,” he 
said, “they appear to have given much 
time and thought to an investigation of 
the questions presented and the majority 
of them are apparently proceeding along 
a well-defined and preconceived plan to 
devote the property primarily to the pro- 
duction of fertilizer. I have understood 
from what appeared to be reliable au- 
thority that the chemical plants at Muscle 
Shoals are not adapted to modern meth- 
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nizance of the automobile accident prob- 
lem by establishing first aid stations along 
main highways to give first aid treatment | 
te. injured persons, the Chairman of the | 
American National Red Cross, John Bar- | 
ton Payne, declared in a statement made 


Judge Payne declared, 


, Stunned by the report. 
municipality and State, as well as every | 


shway Stations 
For First Aid 


Emergency Units Are Being) 


Placed on Main Arteries 
In Many States, Chairman | 
Payne Declares 


| 
iouatene | 


The American Red Cross has taken cog- 


public Aug. 14. 
Project Spreading 
Although the project is in its infancy, 
it already has 
spread to some of the principal travel ar- 
teries in several States. The emergency 
Stations are established through 


It is estimated that motor vehicle fa- 
talities last year exceeded 32,500, an in- 


crease of 1,246 over the previous year. 


According to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, the 31,254 fatalities in 1929 rep- 
resented 92.7 per cent of the total number 
of traffic fatalities, or a gain of 11.8 per 
cent over 1928. From 1920 to 1929, in- 
clusive, motor vehicle fatalities showed an 
increase of 149 per cent. 

Accidental deaths from all causes 
reached 98,258 in the United States in 
1929, an increase of 29.2 per cent over 1920. 
In that year motor vehicle fatalities ac- 
counted for 16.5 per cent of the total 
fatalities, while in 1929 the per cent of 
motor vehicle fatalities climbed to 31.8 
per cent of the total number of accidental 


| deaths from all causes. | 
Suppose the 32,500 motor vehicle fatali- 


ties of last year had occurred during a 
single week? The public would have been 
Immediately every 


humantarian organization in the land, 
would have united in an effort to eliminate 
the possibility of recurrence of such a 
tragedy. Yet, the number of lives lost, 
whether over a period of a week or year, 
remains the same. Havoc wrought over a 
period of months or by degrees does not 
present such a staggering picture. 

The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety has worked tirelessly with 
a view of checking the constantly mount- 
ing annual death toll in traffic and on 
the road. Its work can be credited with 
saving many lives each year, but greater 
distances in correcting the social ailment 
are still to be traveled if material reduc- 
tion in motor vehicle fatalities is to be 
accomplished. 


Ever Growing Problem 


The American Red Cross has taken cog- 
nizance of the ever growing problem. Since 
the beginning of last year scores of Red 
Cross First Aid stations have been estab- 
lished along main highways to give emer- 
gency treatment to persons injured in 
motor vehicle mishaps. These stations 
are located at points not easily accessible 
to doctors and hospitals. Those in charge 
must be well trained in Red Cross first 
aid methods. They are instructed to give 
emergency aid to accident victims before 
the doctor arrives. 

It has been found that the greatest need 
for the stations is in communities where 
hospital or other medical facilities are not 
readily available. Therefore, crossroad 
stores, suburban State police stations, vol- 
unteer fire department stations and oil 
stations along the highways, are the points 
where most of the Red Cross emergency 
stations are located. Each Station is 
equipped with a complete Red Cross First 
Aid kit, directories for physicians and 
hospitals and at least one person trained 
in first aid methods. The project is in 
its infancy, but already has spread to 
some of the principal arteries of travel 
in several States. The stations are es- 
tablished through local chapters. 

The problem of motor vehicle fatalities, 
expanding as it has with each succeed- 
ing year, has outgrown a solution by any 
single agency. The support of every city, 
State, and group must be obtained if the 
trend is to be turned in a safer direction 
Individual responsibility among motor 
vehicle operators can do more in curbing 
the driving hazards than all organized 
efforts combined. Regulation for educa- 


local | 
chapters of the Red Cross, he said. The 
Statement follows in full, text: 


Increases to Take Effect in Il- 
linois, New Hampshire 
And Vermont | 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 14. 


An increase of 9.6 per cent in work- 
men’s compensation rates in Illinois will 
be effective Sept. 1 on new and renewal 
policies, according to Clarence W. Hobbs, 
special representative of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. This is based on a law amend- 
ment involving fatal and permanent total 
disability cases and also on the emergency 
program now being put into effect 
throughout the country. 





Concorp, N. H., Aug. 14. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, John 
E. Sullivan, has approved a flat increase 
of 5.7 per cent in rates effective on new 
and renewal workmen's compensation busi- 
ness as of Sept. 1, 1931. This increase 
was filed as a part of the countrywide 
emergency program. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Aug. 14 





| The State Department of Banking and 


Insurance has approved a flat increase 
{of 12.7 per cent in workmen's compensation 
rates effective on new and renewal busi- 
ness as of Sept. 1, 1931. The increase is 
part of the nation-wide emergency pro- 
gram. 


Water Power Act 
In West Virginia 


Held to Be Illegal 


Supreme Court Rules Law 

Unconstitutional in Con- 
| ferring Legislative Func- 
tions on Court 


CuarLeston, W. Va., Aug. 14. 

Holding the 1929 Water Power Act of 
West Virginia to be unconstitutional, the 
State Supreme Court has reversed the 
finding of the Kanawha County Circuit 
|Court, set aside the order of the State 
Public Service Commission and dismissed 
|the application in the case of the West 
Virginia Power & Transmission Co., which 
had sought authority to develop hydro- 
electric power on the Cheat River water- 
shed. 

Decision Unanimous 

The decision in the case was unanimous 
Judge John H. Hatcher wrote the opinion, 
in which it was held that the Water Power 
Act violated article 5 of the State Con- 
stitution, providing for separation of 
|powers of the legislative, judicial and 
executive branches of the Government by 
conferring legislative functions upon the 
Circuit Court of Kanawha County and 
|making the Governor a member of the 
Commission in water power cases. 

The water power case first came before 
the Commission on Dec. 20, 1929, in an 
application for 13 developments on the 
Cheat watershed, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. Six months later the 
Commission granted a license for eight 


ground that the applicant, so far as con- 
cerned the five projects, had failed to 
comply with the provisions of the Water 
Power Act. 

The case then was appealed to the Kana- 
wha County Circuit Court by several citi- 
zens of the State, and on Jan. 10, 1931, 
Judge Arthur P. Hudson's decision was 
handed down. He reversed the findings 
of the Commission and remanded the 
application. 

In deciding against the Commission, 
Judge Hudson said, “the court's conclu- 
sion is that the Commission has miscon- 
strued the purposes of the Act; that the 
evidence does not disclose that substantial 
advantages will result to the people of the 
State as a whole from the development of 
|the proposed project * * * and that the 
Commission has failed to require from the 
applicant such reasonable economic ad- 
vantages for the State as a whole and 
the people thereof as the act contem- 
plates.” 

The applicant appealed the case to the 
State Supreme Court. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


tion and enforcement along safety lines! 


will help considerably, but individual re- 
sponsibility must be awakened if the grave 
problem is to be definitely solved 

Until negligence is forced off the road 
the number of fatal accidents will re- 
main far too high for the safety of care- 
ful motorists. The worst of the situation 
does not lie in the risks the chance-taking 
drivers run, but the dangers they create 
for law-abiding, careful motorists and pe- 
destrians. Too often the latter groups are 


victims of negligence of the careless lot. 


Rigid enforcement of traffic laws and 
regulations, and punishment of violators 
is being urged by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. Driving 
tests, examinations and license require- 
ments also are strongly advocated by the 
conference. It is the opinion of the con- 
ference that a driver who cannot demon- 
strate that he is competent and fit to 
handle a motor vehicle with a reasonable 
degree of safety should not be allowed 
to enter the public streets or highways 
Punishment of drivers not conforming 


with safety measures will help materially 


in the solution of the problem. 
Intersections Dangerous 
If the drivers’ license measure 


of the 


conference should be adopted by acts of 
legislation by all States, the Nation's street 
and highway traffic would gain most im- 
against the careless 
and reckless drivers whose presence en- 
dangers both pedestrians and other motor 


portant protection 


vehicle operators. 
Statistics reveal that more than 50 per 


cent of all motor vehicle accidents occur 
Such information 
is evidence of the negligent driver's gen- 
The 


at street intersections. 


eral disregard for danger zones. 


crossing of streets between intersections 
is listed in the statistical report of the 
conference as the second most productive 
Play in 


cause of motor vehicle fatalities. 
the streets among children ranks third 
according to the report. 

Due to the safety measures in schools 
improved police protection in many cities 
and caution signs, the increase in chilc 


fatalities from motor vehicle accidents 
in adult fatalities 


has been less than 
from the same cause. The number 
country, however, is still far too great 
Between 1922 and 1928 the total 
vehicle fatalities increased 82.2 per cent 


of 
| accidental deaths among children in this 


motor 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Biennial Survey of Education in the U. 5. 
Chap. 1, Bull., 1931, No. 20. School Admin- 
istration and Finance. Affice of Educ., Dept 
Price, 10 cents (E31-676) 

Customs Receivership 

report of the 24th Fiscal Period, 
with summary of Commerce for 1930. Rept 
to Dept. of War. Free (9-9600) 

Farm Management-——List of publications relat- 
ing to * * *, for sale by Supt. of Docs 
June, 1931. 68—18th Ed Free 

(26-26174) 

Check List of State Publications— 

5. May. 1931, Div. of Documents, 
Congress. Subscription price 
(10-8924) 

Journal of MAghway Research, 
5, July, 1931 Bur. of 
of Agric. Subscrintion 


of Interior 
Dominican 
year 1930 


Price list 
Monthly 
Vol. 22, No 
Library of 
$1 per year 
Public Roads- 
Vol. 12, No 
Roads, Dent 
$1 per year 
Extension Service Review—Vol 
1931 Extension Service, Dept 
Subscription price, 50 cents per 
(Agr 
No 
Dept. of 
75 cents 


price 
18-522) 
8, Aug 
Agric 
year. 

30-359) 
New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, 
: 1931. Bur. of Reclamation 
Interior. Subscription price, 


—Geo. Survey Professional Paper 163, Dept 
of the Interior. Price, $1.25 (GS31-168) 
Barley; Pearl—Federal Specifications for * * * 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. 4 
Part 5. N-B-12!. Price, 5 cents 
Fish; Fresh—Federal Specifications for * * * 
Federa! Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. 
Part 5 PP\F-381 Price, 5 cents. 


but child fatalities (under 15 year of age) 


increased only 22.9 per cent, while adult 


fatalities increased 106.9 per cent. 
The fourth quarter of the year, or the 


late Fall and early Winter season, con- 
tributes a greater number of motor vehi- 
cle fatalities than any other season. Here 
again the importance of careful driving 
frosted 
windshields and clumsy wraps or gloves 
responsible for accidents 
Frequently motor- 
ists meet with mishaps during the first 
blasts before they are ad- 
justed to the crusted surface of the street 


presents itself. Icy pavements, 


too often are 
during cold weather. 


few wintry 


Calendar 


Public 


8. Aug.. 
the 
per 


year . ; 
The Significance of Geologic Conditions _in 
Naval Petroteum Reserve No. 3, Wyoming 


4, 


Supplement’ to Annual List of Publications— 


Held Qualified for 
Illinois License 


Attorney General Rules Life 
Company’s Optional Re- 

» serve Deposit Fulfills Il- 
linois Law 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 14, 

A deposit of part of the legal reserve 
held by a life insurance company of an- 
other State with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the home State under an op- 
tional reserve deposit law may be included 
in determining whether the company has 
fulfilled the requirement of a $200,000 de- 
posit for admission to Illinois if no poli- 
cies have been issued bearing a certifi- 
cate that the full reserve on the policigs 
has been deposited. 


Ruling On Inquiry 

This was the ruling of Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom in response to an in- 
quiry by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson, as to whether or not 
the Pacific States Life Insurance Co. of 
Denver, Colo., is qualified for a license to 
transact the business of life insurance 
in Illinois. The company is now admitted 
to Illinois to write accident and health 
insurance. 


The company has on deposit with the 
Colorado Insurance Commissioner, Jack- 
son Cochrane, $52,145 under the optional 
reserve deposit law of Colorado, the opin- 
ion explained. Including this sum, the 
company is qualified to write life insur- 
ance in Illinois, but there was a question 
in Mr. Hanson's mind whether or not 
the reserve deposit might be construed 
to be held for the benefit agd security 
of only a certain class of policyholders in- 
stead of for all policyholders of the com- 
pany. The company’s total net reserve 
value is $2,606,047. 


Mr. Carlstrom reached the conclusion 
that the Colorado Commissioner con- 
strues the optional reserve deposit law 
to mean that a company may, at its op- 
tion, deposit less than the ascertained 
valuation of all of its policies. There is 
no decision on this point or any con- 
| struction of the language of the Colorado 
| Statute regarding this matter, he said. 

Although companies making a deposit 
of their full reserve may print a certifi- 
cate on policies stating that the reserve 
has been deposited, Mr. Carlstrom said 
if all the ascertained valuation of all of 
the policies is not deposited the certifi- 
cate may not be used. He found in this 
case that no policies had been issued 
with such certificates. 

In view of these facts Mr. Carlstrom 
found that the $52,145 deposit was not 
for the benefit and security of any class 
{of policyholders but for all policyholders 
in the United States. All other require- 
ments having been met, the Pacific States 
Life may now be licensed to do a life 
insurance business in Illinois, he ruled. 
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lof the projects and rejected five on the, 


Library of Congress 


List supplied gol by the Library 
| of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of Jast line. 
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Hafen, Le Roy R. Broken Hand; life story 
of Thos. Fitzpatrick, chief of mountain 
men, by - and W. J. Ghent 316 p, 
Denver, Col., Old West pub. co., 1931. 
31-14198 
Hardie, Alex. Illustrious gentile Asiatics: 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius. 218 p. Los 
Angeles, Times-mirror press, 1931. 31-14202 
Hart, Wm. J. Hymns in human experience. 
221 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-14203 


Horn, Henry H. 
p 


Ill. state hist 
dex to 
1899-1928 
Quincy 


English colony in Iowa. 91 
Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1931. 
31-14197 
Gen. in- 
Publications, 
Sager 
inc., 


library, Springfield. 
Collections, Journals, 
comp. by Juliet G 
Ill., Royal prtg. co., 


Kligerman, Aaron J. Feasts and fasts of Is- 
rael; account of religious customs in Jewe 
ish homes and synagogues of to-day. 94 Pp 
Baltimore. Md Emmanuel neighborhood 
house, 1931 31-14204 

Knight, Lucian L., ed. Encyclopedia of Ga, 
biography. 1 v Atlanta, Ga., A. H. Cawse« 
ton—managing ed. and publisher, 1931. 

31-13966 

Lesesne, Thos. P. History of Charleston county, 
8. C. 369 p.. illus. Charleston, S. C., A. H, 
Cawston—managing ed. and publisher, 1931. 

31-13967 

Bedford Forrest and his 

402 p., illus. N. ¥., Mine 

ton, Balch & co., 1931. 31-13971 

Macfie. Ronald C. Science rediscovers God; 
or, Theodicy of science. 275 p. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1930 31-14212 

Montgomery, Riley B. Educ. of ministers of 
Disciples of Christ. 266 p. St. Louis, Mo.. 
Bethany press, 1931 31-14205 

Natl. soc. of colonial dames of America. Va, 
History and register of ancestors and meme 
bers of 1892-1930. 544 p. Richmond, 
Prtd. for Soc. by Wm. Byrd press, 1930. 

31-14199 

R. L., presud., comp. Cap and gown, 
coll. verse (4th series). 38% p. Bos- 

ton. L. C. Page & co., 193) 31-14227 

Pollister, Edward B. Modern trend in mere 
chant ships, by . Address before 10th Ann, 
Middle west foreign trade and merchant 
marine conf., Indianapolis, Ind.. Tues., Oct, 
28, 1930. 79 p., illus. St. Louis, Busch-Sulzer 
bros.-Diesel engine co 


Lytle, Andrew N. 
’ critter company. 


Paget, 
some 


: 1930 31-12333 
Poynter, James W. Reformation. Catholicism 
and freedom. 209 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 


1930 31-14215 
Reu, Johann M. Augsburg confession: collec 


tion of sources with historical introduction 

258, 528* p. Chicago, Ill, Wartburg pub: 
house. 1930 31-14209 
Selbie. Wm. B. Religion and life; Wm. Belden 


Noble lectures delivered in Harvard univ., 
1930 135 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press. 
: 1930 5 ‘ 31-14213 
Smith, Edwin W. Shrine of a peopie’s soul, 
208 p Lond., Livingstone press, 1929. 
: : 31-14214 
Sons of Amer. revolution. Md. soc. Pa-~ 
triotic Md. and ... by Thiemann S. Offutt, 
Geo. S. Robertson. 258 p. Baltimore, Md. 
soc.. Sons of Amer. revolution, 1930. 
31-13968 


Taylor, John G. Some new light on later life 


' . ea and last resting place of Benedic 
U S. Dept. of Commerce. July 31, 1931 and of his wife Margaret Shippen. a 
ree > : 7 . Chelsea, Lond., G. White, 1931 31-14200 
Blackmer and Post Pip. Co. et oh ~~, oe Underhill, Evelyn. Mysticism; study in na- 
eifte B. 5 ey al.—Report of the I. ' ture and development of man’s spiritual 
we B. Nerthrap Ce. v. Denver & Rio Grande copsctqusnens Rev, ed. N. Y., E. P. pons, 
W. R. R. Co. et al.—Renort of the 1. C. C Baring, Hon. Maurice. Selected poems. 100 
Div. 3, No 24029 ; ai p. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930 31-14532 
Directory of Field Activities of the Plant | Rennett, Guy V. Occupational orientation 
| Quarantine and Control Administration— “oq py .. | and Frank E. Older. (Occupa- 
'| Mise. Pub. No. 47, Plant Qu. and Cont. Adm., — tionai relations ser.) 609 p. Los Angeles, 
i Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 eens - 31-693 _80C: for occupational research, 1931. 31-14598 
; ae ees Birkenhead, Fred. E. S. Ist earl of, ed. The 
Tomatoes as a Truck Crop—Farmers’ Bull. 500 best English letters. 960 p. Lond., Cas- 
No, 1338, U. S. Dept. of agri. | Urine. Boa |. Sell & co.. 1931. 31-14531 
cents ‘ gr. 23-804 Birkhead, Edith. Christina Rossetti 
Maintaining the Health of Livestock in Transit ~“,oetry.’ (Poetry & life ser., 36.) tas. 
-Leafiet No. 38, S. Dept. of oat Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 1930. 31-14533 
Price, 5 cents , 5 Agr. 29-1014 | Blake, Wm. Poems of Blake, chosen and ed, 
Flour; Graham (Whole Wheat Meal)—Federal }y Laurence Binyon. 371 p. Lond., Mac- 
Specifications for * * *. Price, 5 cents millan & co., 1931 31-14539 
’ = Bowra, Cecil M. Tradition and design in 
Iliad. 278 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1930. 
or highway, or to the awkwardness of ad- » P 31-14543 
ditional clothing. Bradley, Francis H. Aphorisms, 56 p. Ox- 
>| The National Conference on Street and _ ford, Clarendon press, 1930. 31-14537 


goes on, 


manitarian cause, statistics on motor ve- 
hicle fatalities in future years would pre- 
sent figures, not more alarming, but more 
encouraging to safety advocates as time. 


: a ‘ , Carhart, Margaret S., ed. Selections from 
Highway Safety is blazing _the way to) **imer postit, rev., illus. (New pocket clas« 
safer travel in motor vehicles. Other ics.) 406 p. N. ¥.. Macmillan co., 1931. 

groups and agencies also are contribut- 31-14516 
ing generously to the movement. If the Catlin, Geo. E. G. Liquor control. (Home 
American public would join hands in a viv. library of modern knowledge. | no, 
united effort to help in this great hu- - ci "31-14594 


Chappell, Geo. S. Dr. Traprock’s memory book, 
210 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1931. 

31-14522 

Crobaugh, Clyde J. Handbook of insurance, 

1413 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, inc., 133 
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New Mobile Base 


Is Suggested for | 
Navy Dirigibles. 


Lieut. Davis, of the ‘Patoka,’ 
Says Special Airship Ten-! 
der Must Be Provided for 
785-foot Craft 








A specially designed airship tender must 
be provided if full naval value is to be | 
derived from operating with the fleet the| 
new 785-foot dirigibles, Lieut. W. G. S 
Davis, naval officer attached to the pres- | 
ent tender “Patoka,” states in an article 
in the August issue of “Proceedings of 
the U. S. Naval Institute.” 

Participation of the “Los Angeles” in | 
the fleet maneuvers last Winter empha- 
sized inadequacy of the “Patoka,” Lieut. 
Davis asserts, and consequently attention | 
of naval designers must be concentrated 
on the provision of a satisfactory mobile 
base. 

“The Patoka has been of great value; 
and as a base for training flights has ful- | 
filled her mission,” Lieut. Davis explains. | 
“But to one taking part in the recent) 
maneuvers on board this less active but 
essential part of the lighter-than-air unit | 
certain features of inadequacy are self-| 
evident. Are we to hamper the move-)| 
ments and limit the efficiency of our mod- | 
ern dirigibles by shortsightedness in the} 
matter of mobile bases for them?” 


Question in Background \ 


This matter has not received much con- 
sideration as yet, Charles Francis Adams, 
the Secretary of the Navy stated orally 
Aug. 14, and there is small likelihood that 
attention will be given the project at the) 
present time. The necessity for other | 
more important types of naval vessels 
would force the tender question into the| 
background, he added, while the possi- | 
bility of converting some existing ship to! 
tender duties is slight. | 

The “Patoka,’. used since 1924 as mobile 
base for training flights of the “Los An- 
geles,” is listed as an oiler and conse- 
quently serves two purposes, it was ex-| 
plained at the Department. This ship,| 
which can cruise at only 10 knots, was) 
built for the Shipping Board and obtained | 
by the Navy in 1919, according to naval 





‘ 


records. | 


The mast on the “Patoka,” 141 feet in! 
height, was first used in 1924, it was stated 
at the Bureau of Aeronautics. The height 
of the new 1785-foot airships, from the 
bottom of the control car to the top of the! 
envelope, will exceed the height of the 
mast by a few feet, statistics of the Bu- 
reau show. | 


Reasons for New Tender | 


The principal reasons why a new ten-| 
der would be desirable, it was explained, 
orally at the Department, are that a} 
faster base is necessary, better servicing | 
and storage facilities are required, and 
more armament is highly desirable. Lieut. | 
Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, command- | 
ing the “Akron/’ recently said a mast con- | 
taining an elevator would be a valuable} 
improvement, since the morale of both! 
officers and crew is affected noticeably | 
by having to climb stairs when moving | 
between the moored airship and the ten-| 
der’s deck. 

Further information contained in Lieut. 
Davis's article in the semiofficial publica- | 
tion follows: | 

Upon receipt of word that the “Los An-| 
geles” is to take part in the war game,| 
the “Patoka” must undergo a metamor 
phosis from tanker to mobile base. Her 
mast and the necessary equipment for} 
actual mooring operations are on board| 
as permanent fixtures, but much has to) 
be done. | 

A shipment of helium must be obtained 


| 
| 


.and loaded on board. Several thousand | 


cylinders of compressed gas are lowered | 
into a tank reserved for this purpose and 
manifolds connected. 
supply of aviation gasoline is hoisted | 
aboard in drums and other tanks. | 
Spare engine parts and other equip-| 
ment are obtained at still another port. 
A two-weeks’ period is necessary for boiler | 
cleaning prior to departure for the South. | 
Eventually all is in readiness and the} 
ship “lumbers along at a pitiful speed to) 
her assigned area weeks in advance of | 
the contemplated arrival of the airship.” 
Immediately upon mooring the airship, 
water ballast is needed to replace the} 
weight of the expended fuel and to avoid 
valving precious gas. By this time the 
inadequacy of the tender’s water storage | 
space has become evident and the tanks | 
must be refilled. It takes time to obtain | 
water from a dock and the airship must | 
have swinging room for her stern, not! 
possible at a dock. | 
More time is required to bring up the) 
drums of fuel and empty them into small 
deck tanks from which the gasoline is| 
pumped up the mast and into the air-| 
ship. There are no means of hoisting | 
a@ spare engine up to replace a fault 
one. And ahove all it takes time for the | 
mobile base to steam to her rendezvous 
where she will enable the airship to 
utilize her cruising radius. \ 


' 
\ 


Next a tremendous |, 





Business of Land Office 
Gains in Santa Fe Area’! 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 14—The vol- | 
ume of business handled at the United | 
States Land Office here during the fiscal | 
year ended June 30, 1931, was larger than | 
any of the preceding three years, accord- | 
ing to a report by the Register, A. M. 
Bergere, to the Commissioner of the Gen- | 
eral Land Office and the Secretary of | 


the Interior. 
The report stated that the office re-| 
embracing 112,852 | 


ceived 339 patents, 

acres. The area of land cancelled in the 
district during the year amounted to 367,- | 
967 acres, while the number of acres en- | 
tered under the various homestead acts | 
amounted to 815,904. The total area of | 
unapprepriated and unreserved lands| 
within the Santa Fe district on June 30, 
1931, was 3,552,204 acres, of which 3,383,- | 
781 acres were surveyed. 





International Load Line | 
Allowed on Norway Ships | 


In accordance with a Royal decree of| 
June 5, 1931, based on the Norwegian law 
on the seaworthiness of vessels, Norwegian 
shipowners may, upon application, fix the 
load lines of their vessels in accordance 
with the regulations of the international 
Load Line Convention of July 5, 1930. 

This provision, which has been requested 
by Norwegian shipowners, is entirely volun- | 
tary, permitting the use of the interna- 
tional instead of the national load line 
pending the ratification by Norway of the 
International Load Line Convention which 
will become effective on July 1, 1932. (De-| 
partment of Commerce.) 


New Highway Commissioner 
Is Named in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 14. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette yester- 
day announced the appointment of John 
C. Schmidtmann, of Manitowoc, as a| 
member of the State Highway Commis- 
sion tg succeed Jerry Donahue, resigned. 





. » FINANCE 


Army to Survey 
_ Texas Waterway 





/ 
Allotment of Funds for Six 
Other Rivers and Harbors 
Projects Announced 


A survey of the intracoastal waterway 
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| Interests Also Oppose Proposal 





Paper Industry Protests Plea 


For Increase in Railroad Rates Oppose Increase 


Oil, Sand and Gravel and Phosphate Rock' 


Growers of Hay 


In Freight Rates 


| 
| 
| 


SHIPPING . . 





. AVIATION 








Smaller Surplus 
Of Freight Cars 





Class I Railroads Report 4,500 
Reduction in Week, Ac- | 
cording to I. C. C. 


j 
| 
} 
| 


| 





Gasoline Tank 


Losses Checked 
By New Methods 





in Texas to determine the advisability | 
of its improvement is provided for under 
allotments of funds for rivers and harbors 


Proposed Schedules Would 


A total of 564;068 surplus freight cars in} Bureau of Mines Test Re- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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amounting to $628,500 approved by the 
Acting Secretary of War, Col. Frederick H. 
Payne, the Department of War has just 
announced. The allotments follow: 


Galveston district, Texas, for a survey of 
the “Intracoastal Waterway,in Texas from 
Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, including 
Arroyo Colorado, to the Missouri Pacific 
Bridge near Harlingen” as recommended 
and approved by the Secretary of War, on 
April 27, 1931, with a view to determining 


the advisability of improvement of this| 


waterway, $30,000. 

Inland waterway from Delaware River 
to Chesapeake Bay, Delaware and Mary- 
land, for operating and care, $110,000. 

Cumberland River, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, for operating and care of locks and 
dams, $162,500. 

Ouachita River, Arkansas and Loui- 
siana, for operating and care of locks and 
dams, $250,000. 


Big Sunflower River, Mississippi, for op- | 


erating and care of lock and dam, $7,000. 
Upper White River, Arkansas, for op- 
erating and care of locks and dams, 
$50,000. ee 
Big Sandy River, West Virginia and 


Kentucky, for operating and care of locks 
land dams, including Tug and Levisa 
forks, $19,000. 





Court Ruling Asked 
On Cargo Rights of 
Atlantic Transport 





Navigation Co., in Petition, 
Charges 13 Steamship 


Lines Have Combined to) 


Monopolize Trade 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has been requested by a petition filed on 
Aug. 14, to consider a case involving an 
allegation of combination and conspiracy 
of ocean steamship lines said to carry 95 
per cent of the cargo trade between North 
Atlantic ports and Great Britain and 
Ireland to monopolize that trade. 

The petition was filed by the United 
States Navigation Company, Inc., which 
instituted the action against the Cunard 
Steamship Co. and 12 other steamship 
companies. 

Cites Anti-trust Law 
Violation of the anti-trust laws was al- 


leged by the petitioner, which claimed that | 


the defendants adopted “a system of joint 
exclusive patronage contracts by which the 
combination requires shippers to agree to 
ship exclusively by the lines of the combi- 
nation and to refrain from making any 
shipment in this trade by a vessel of the 
petitioner.” 

The case as brought to the Supreme 
Court involves the jurisdictional question 
of whether a District Court of the United 
States had jurisdiction of the proceeding, 
or whether, as held by the lower courts, 
the petitioner should have sought relief 
from the Shipping Board. 

The lower courts found that the com- 
plaint is exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Shipping Board under the Shipping 
Act of 1916. The petitioner challenges this 
1uling in his petition filed with the Su- 
Ereme Court. é 


The Shipping Act, which granted the) 


Shipping Board certain supervisory and 
regulatory powers and exempted certain 
agreements among carriers from the con- 
demnation of the anti-trust laws “only 
when filed with and approved by the Ship- 
ping Board” should not be considered, 


| according to the petition, “to have effected 


the repeal of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts so as to deprive a private party of 
relief in the Federal courts in respect of 
monopolistic practices committed pursuant 
to agreements which have not been filed 
with or approved by the Shipping Board.” 

The casé was determined by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
it is explained, upon an analogy with de- 
cisions holding courts to be without juris- 
diction to entertain similar complaints in 
respect to land carriers subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Questions Result 


“How far the analogy is controlling in | 


respect of ocean commerce, and if con- 
trolling whether ¥ leads to the result be- 
low, in view of the different language 
contained in the Shipping Act of 1916 and 
the statutes relating to land carriers is a 
question of public importance,” it is stated, 
“which remains open, is directly involved 
in this action, and should be authorita- 
tively determined by this court.” 

The petitioner urges that the questions 


Railway Rulin 


compared with the total, is out of all pro- 
portion. 

“It is apparently proposed to tax the 
| paper industry 5 per cent while this pro- 
portion of the total would be 1.6 per cent.” 


there was a necessity for it but that in 
his opinion it would cause a heavy di-} 
rhe to competitive forms of transpor- 
ation. 


Mr. en = an increase would 

Mr. Willson declared that there is no | C@USe So large a diversion to motor trucks 
industry not affected by present condi- | that a carriers would suffer reduced | 
tions, and that the paper industry could|*@ther than increased revenues. 
as reasonably ask fof relief, if a com-|, Mr. Windrow stated: “It is our opinion | 
mission existed to consider such a propo- | that an arbitrary increase of 15 per cent | 
sition, as could the railroads. jin freight rates on our products will re- 


i “ | sult in a great decrease in reyenues both | 

In conclusion, Mr. Willson stated, “until y | 
it shall have been established that under to ourselves and the carriers. 
normal business conditions and with effi- | 


C. A. Fulton of Baltimore, executive | 
cient management the railroads are un- vice president of the Southern Phosphate | 
able to operate at present rates and earn 


Pr gp hones, oe testified on behalf of} 
‘reasonable profits on working capital, it| 4 organization and in addition, the 
is our belief that the advance asked for |/Mternational Agricultural Corporation, | 
|should not be granted.” ; the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 


pany, the American Cyanamid Company, | 
the Phosphate Mining Company oa Po. 
| ronet Phosphate Company, with extensive | 
| mining operations.in Florida and Tennes- 
| See, asserted that no further reductions 
|could be made in costs by the industry 








Granite Industry 


| Presents Protest 


| Benjamin J, Brooks, traffic manager 
|}and commerce attorney of the National 


Be Ruinous to Agriculture, 
I. C. C. Is Advised at Pa- 
cific Coast Hearing 





PoRTLAND, OREG., Aug. 14.—Livestock | 
men of Oregon dperate on such a narrow | 
margin in normal times that at present, | 


under adverse economic conditions, they | 
are actually “up against it” and in no| 
position to pay increased freight rates | 
such as requested by the railroads, de- | 
clared Professor Oran M. Nelson, De-| 
partment of Animal Husbandry, Oregon | 
State College, testifying today at the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission regional | 
hearing being conducted here by Com- 
missioners Lewis and Lee, 


Rate Called High 
The 15 per cent freight rate increase 
asked by the carriers would ruin the east- 
ern Oregon hay business, Said C. S. Mc- 
Naught, hay broker, of Hermiston, Oreg. 


| good repair were on hand on Class I steam | 
|railroads July 31, or more than 4,500 less| 


| 
a Commission Aug. 14, The state-| 


gs and 


Granite Commission, an affiliate of the |°*C¢Pt through the medium of increased 


| American Granite Association, National 
| Building Granite Quarries Association and 
|the Granite Paving Block Association of 
ithe United States, advised the Commis- 
sion that the granite industry, like the 
|farmer, has been struggling for years to 
keep going and that even in years that 
have been prosperous for business gen- 
erally has had a hard time. 


| Pointing out the opposition of the in- 
|dustry to any increase in rates at this 
|time, Mr. Brooks asserted: ‘In view of 
lthe fact that the freight charges con- 
| stitute a large part of the cost of the 
|commodity delivered at destination either 
; the increase proposed by the carriers in 
.Consolidated Stone Cases, now before the 
Commission, or the 15 per cent increase 
| now proposed, would have a demoralizing 
| effect on the industry, and the two added 
, together would just about call for the 
erection of a monument to a lost industry. 
“The proposed increase would tend to 
drive business away from granite to its 
competitive materials, produced either at 
| destination or at near-by points. Such 
competitive, materials would furnish the 
carriers much less revenue than they now 
secure from granite shippers,” said Mr. 
| Brooks. 


Sand and Gravel Interests 
| Also in Opposition 


V. P. Ahern, executive secretary of the 
National Sand & Gravel Association, Inc., 
testified in opposition to a percentage 
freight rate increase. “‘The National Sand 
& Gravel Association,” said Mr, Ahern, “is 
|sympathetic toward the efforts of the car- 
{riers to secure additional revenue in view 
of the substantial reductions in their 
[revenues which have been experienced in 
/1930 and 1931. 


“‘We believe it is possible for the railroads 
|to derive more revenue from the trans- 
portation of sand and gravel, but we are 
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|support our position, that such increase 
in revenue will not be obtained by a gen- 
leral increase in rates on our traffic. 

| believe it would be very unwise to impose 
arbitrarily a percentage increase in sand 
and gravel rates for universal application 
'throughout the country.” 


Mr. Ahern pointed out that any pro- 
posal for an increase in freight rates 
|which has as its objective the production 
}of greater revenue for the carriers, em- 
|bodies the assumption that higher rates 
would not disturb the existing flow of 
traffic. 
| he said, such an assumption is “fallacious.” 
He said that additional increases in rates 
will injure rather than benefit the revenue 
derived by the carriers from hauling sand 
and gravel. 


“If any increase in freight rates on sand 
and gravel is permitted,” the witness con- 
tinued, “it should be a uniform increase 
jin flat cents per ton and not by the per- 
;centage method.” 


Argument Supported 
By Other Witnesses 


Other sand and gravel witnesses, who 
testified in support of Mr. Ahern’s argu- 
ment, were Alexander W. Dann, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Keystone Sand & 
Gravel Co.; G. W. Renwick, of Chicago, 
vice president of the Chicago Gravel Co.; 
and Rollen J. Windrow, president of the 
{Dallas Washed and Screened Gravel Co. 

Mr. Dann said his company favored an 
increase if the railroads could prove that 


| raised in the case are of importance not 
only to the parties and to shippers and 
others interested in trade between North 
Atlantic ports and Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but to all carriers, merchants and 
shippers in all other trades and to the 
foreign trade and commerce of the United 
States as a whole. 





ions 


Applicat 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 


cases, which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 23521.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce on behalf of Shearman Concrete 
Pipe Company v. St. 
Railway. Rate on concrete sewer pipe, in 
carloads, from Shreveport, La., to Tyler, 
Tex., found unreasonable but not otherwise 
unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23300.—Northwest Paper Company v. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway. 
Rate on crude sulphur, in carloads, from 
Hoskins, Tex., to Cloquet, Minn., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 22362.—Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce vy. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
way. Rate on cotton piece goods, any quan- 
tity, from Evansville and Cannelton, Ind., to 
destinations in trunk-line and New England 
territories found not unreasonable, but un- 


duly prejudical. Undue prejudice ordered | 
removed. 
No. 19594 and related cases.—Transfer of 


freight within St. Louis and East St. Louis 
by dray and truck for and on behalf of 
railroads: 

1. Allowances for off-track and interchange 
services at and between St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., 
between agent of respondent's and Columbia 
Terminals Company, approved. 

2. Allowances for direct-delivery service 
from East St. Louis to St. Louis proposed 
by the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
found not justified. Suspended schedules 
embodying such allowances required to be 
canceled. 

3. Allowances for direct-delivery service 
from and to the same points proposed by 
the other respondents found justified. 

4. Former report, 155 I. C. C. 129. 

F. D. No. 8803.—Susquehanna & New York 
Railroad Company debentures: Authority 
granted upon surrender of $724,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds for can- 
cellation, to issue not exceeding $724,000 of 
10-year 5 per cent gold debentures to be 
exchanged for the first-mortgage bonds. 


Examiners’ Reports 

The Commission also made public. pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23726.—Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad. Rate on sand, in carloads, from 
Gladstone, Ill., to Keokuk, Iowa, found to 





Louis Southwestern | 


embodied in contract | 





| have been unreasonable, 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 


No. 24274.—Southern Junk Company v. 
Clyde Steamship Company: Rate charged 
| on a carload shipment of scrap lead, in bar- 
| rels with cloth heads, over a water-rail 

route from Wilmington, N. C., to Newark, 
N. J., found inapplicable. Shipment found 
undercharged and not misrouted. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 24260.—C. L. Willey Company v. Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway: Rates 
charged on walnut logs, in carloads, from 
Perryville, Mo., to Chicago, Ill., found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rates 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 24337 and related cases.—San Luis Con- 
sumers Gas & Oil Company v, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on petro- 
leum products, in carloads, from points 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming to 
points in Colorado found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 24373, Sub. No. 2.—C. L. Riley, Hay 
Springs, Nebr., v. The Arkansas Valley In- 
terurban Railway. Against rates from 
Kanopolis on salt, Hutchinson, and Lyons, 
Kans., and points taking same rates to 
| destinations in Nebraska and South Dakota. 
| No. 24633.—Vineland Farmers’ Exchange, 
| Vineland, N. J., v. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Against rate of 2215 cents per hun- 
| dredweight on carload shipments of gum 

logs, from Norfolk to Leesburg, N. J., as 

unjust and unreasonable to the extent it 
| exceeded 1445 cents or 65 per cent of the 
} lumber rate within the points named held 
| reasonable by the Commission in Docket 
| 18307, Marvil Package Company v. Norfolk 
| Southern R. R. Co. et al., 140 I. C. C. 78, 
| and 146 I. C. C. 689. 

No. 24634.—Lathrop-Marshall 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., v. 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Railway. 
on shipments of graip, carloads, from Kansas 
City to Auburn, Ky., due to alleged misrout- 
ting. 

No. 24635.—The Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis., v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. Against rates on sand from Ottawa 
and Wedron, Ill., and related points in the 
Ottawa district to points in Wisconsin as 
unjust and unreasonable, 


but not unduly 


Grain Com- 
The Atchison, 


firmly convinced, and we have data to| 


We, 


In the case of sand and gravel, | 


prescribed | 


in | 


Against rates | 


Present rail charges take all the profit out | 
of hay growing, he said. 

J. Carl Laney, Secretary of the Wash- | 
ington State Farm Bureau, said hay grow- | 
ers were losing from 20 cents to $10.55 | 
an acre on hay this year in some of the 
most favored sections of his State. | 

Testifying for grain growers, Mr. Laney 
said that conditions have become so bad | 
among wheat farmers of rich Whitman 
County, in his State, that oil companies | 
have refused credit to normally prosperous | 
farmers, and those farmers are falling | 
back on horses to do their farm work, as | 
their united credit makes them unable | 
to obtain gasoline to operate their trac- | 
tors. They are in no condition for freight | 
rate increases, he said. 


H. R. Richards, grain grower of The 
| Dalles, Oreg., said the proposed new rates | 
I : | would take 2614 per cent of the.market 
ncrease in Rates en ~ pag re from Pendleton, | 
3 | ‘9 € Portland market, 218 miles, 

On Oil Is Protested | west, and the present market price of | 

E. A. Barror, traffic manager of the | Wheat at Liverpool is the lowest in two 
Valvoline Oil Company of Butler and | Ce™turies. 
een ened = epocnten to the Fruit Industry in Northwest 

roposed increase, declaring that “so far “Frei -i 
as the refiners of Pennsylvania grade oil | factor evn ales ua "tea 
are concerned, I feel sure that the in-| bert, appl Paki an. cea 

t , apple grower of Yakima, Wash., and 
creases proposed by the carrier would be|a director in the United States Chambe 
contrary not only to the interests of | of Commerce “and they are already mo ; 
the refiners, but also to the interests of | than the traffic will bear. Only phoma 
the carriers themselves. tional orchards are making expenses. 

He said that prevgous increases in|} “Mortgage companies have withdrawn 
freight rates on oil resulting from the |from the Yakima Valley; the Federal Land | 
Commission’s decision in the Generol Oil | Bank has refused to make loans to them 
Rate Case and the Eastern Class Rate for the last six months. Our customers | 
Case, and affecting traffic in gasoline, | Will pay only so much for our apples and 
kerosene, lubricating oil and fuel. oil, av- | Pears; we must keep prices down to a! 
eraged slightly more than 9 per cent. certain level, or they will desert our prod- 

“In connection with the kerosene rates|UCtS for substitutes, such as bananas. 
to New England,” Mr. Barror declared,| 2° Tailroads are making money. It 
“the cumulative effect of the two deci. | S&e™s to me they can not afford to kill 
|Sions referred to, plus the 15 per cent in- | *€,800se that lays the golden eggs.” 
crease proposed, would be to increase rates | _,2irty million dollars revenue yearly is 
from 28.3 per cent to 54 per cent. I may | obtained by the railroads from the fruit 
say in passing that it will be utterly im- industry of the Pacific Northwest, he 
|possible for the Valvoline Oil Company pointed out. 
to continue the shipment of kerosene into Short Hauls in East 

ew England under the increases pro- Eastern apple grower: 
| Posed. Our only alternative, in that erent, | of amine. = ae fox ia 
would be to purchase kerosene at sea-/| transportation charges that northwestern | 
board refineries and ship into New Eng- | growers must pay, he continued. | 
jland with relatively short hauls.” | “They use trucks, or have short rail 

With respect to lubricating oil, Mr. | auls,” he said. “We believe the railroads 
Barror said that the proposed 15 per cent | Would be following a poor policy in in- 
increase, when superimposed on increases | isting upon unreasonable charges. In 
already authorized, would result in ag- |JuStice and fairness, our orchards can not 
gregate increases ranging from 2.3 per |¢ destroyed by arbitrary freight rates.” 
cent to 116.6 per cent. | Mr. Gilbert said he paid at least $400 

“We feel that petroleum refineries in|®M acre yearly in freight charges on his 
western Pennsylvania have already con- | TOP: | 
tributed very substantially to the relief; H. M. Dexter, traffic manager of the 
of the emergency situation of the carriers | Hood River, Oreg., Apple Growers Associa- 
through the increases which are to be| tion, declared that a 15 per cent freight 
published as a result of the General Oi]|Tate increase would divert increasing 
Rate Case decision,” (Docket No. 17000) | #™mounts of tonnage to truck and steamer 
the witness continued. “We do not feel| mes. 
|that any further increases should be im-|_ Mr. Gilbert had said the same thing, | 
posed. | adding that even now his fellow growers 

“Aside~from the increased rates which | Were entertaining a proposition by a big| 
the carriers have already secured on pe- | motor | trucking company for Atlantic 
|troleum and its products, the petroleum | S¢aboard truck deliveries after their 
industry has contributed to the public | Product had been laid down in Atlantic 
welfare in a large degree through on | OS poe ae aoe ice h 
icnmmaniiain of > os - apple business has! 

p State gasoline taxes. | been built up in the last 10 years from! 


Mr. Barror placed at $493,865,117 the | i , i i 
amount collected in State gasoline taxes in | we au ee ee aH 


| 1930. \ 
rates are already too high,” he asserted. ' 
Refineries Said to Be = = - “= 


Unable to Stand Increase ; | De 


L. L. Long, of the bulk sales division 
|of the Valvoline Company, declared that 
“in my judgment the petroleum industry, 
and particularly the refining companies, 
| are in no position to stand a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates. The petroleum 
|industry,” he said, “is now in perhaps 
the worst period of depression which it 
| has ever suffered.” 

Mr. Long told the Commission that 
losses being suffered by refining companies 
; were of special significance in the case. 
| “Because,” he asserted, “if the Commission 
| were to grant the increase in rates pro- 
posed, the increase would, without ques- 
tion, have to be absorbed by the refining 
companies, and it is impossible for us to 
perceive any permanent advantage, either 
te the railroads themselves or to the pub- 
|lic in general through the imposition of 
2. freight rate increase which would, only 
add to the existing losses of refining tom- 
panies.” 

In opposition to the imposition of added 
reight rates on the petroleum industry, 
Mr. Long pointed out that domestic pro- | 
ducers recently had been subject to in- 
creasing competition from Roumania, Rus- 
sia and Germany. 

“An interesting aspect of the Russian | 
competition is that which we are now| 
experiencing in our domestic markets,” Mr. | 
|Long declared. “In June and July we! 
| shipped 50 cars of gasoline from our 
Butler refinery to the largest independent 
buyer in Detroit. At the time we were | WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- | 
making these deliveries this buyer pur-| tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., granted | 
chased a tanker of Russian | | quamerity to extend apectal expestneiia en: | 


: gasoline,! thority from Aug. 25 to Nov. 25, which au- 
shipped through the St. Lawrence and the! thorized change in frequency from 1,200 ke. 


Lakes, at a price delivered at Detroit re-| to 1,010 kc., and increase iD, power from 100 
orted on good authority to w. night, 250 w. day, to w. day an 
3 gation . y to be 46 cents night, and change hours ot operation from | 
“ , ‘ ” : unlimited to three-fourths time. | 
We are very much concerned,” he said, W3XP, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
“with the outlook for our exports. We} 


|tonnage due to increased business, 


He opposed any increase in freight rates 
| or charges on phosphate rock, declaring 
that it must have been an oversight on 
|the part of the railroads in not making 
;an exception of this commodity when 
| they applied for a general increase. He | 
said that an increase in rates would force | 
| the industry to develope its own terminal | 
| facilities at seaports for handling the 
traffic for coastwise and export trade. | 
_ The industry, he said, had a i 
investment in Florida of $47,000,000 ea 
employed 2,300 men. The 1930 shipments | 
of Florida pebble phosphate rock of 3,200,- | 
|000 tons valued at $10,000,000 amounted | 


|to 30 per cent of the world : 
of this commodity, Production | 








| 


Action of the Federal Radio Commission 
to applications, which were made public by 
Applications granted: 


WGBS, General Broadcasting System, New | 
York City, granted authority to extend date 
of construction permit. Original construc- | 
tion permit expires Aug. 15, covering changes | 
in equipment. | 

KLO, Perry Building Co., Ogden, Utah, 
granted authority to extend completion date 
of construction permit which expires Aug. 
14, covering construction of portable trans- 
mitter to make field measurements to de- 
ee a suitable location for KLO's trans- | 
mitter. 


WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., granted | 
modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date to Sept. 15, 1931. | 

WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, IIl., | 
granted modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to Nov. 15, 1931. | 





KDB, Dwight Faulding, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., granted license, 1,500 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited. 

KUSD, University of South.Dakota, Ver- | 
million, S. Dak., granted license, 890 kc., 500 
w., shares with WILL and KFNF. 

KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- | 
land Calif., granted license, 880 kc., 500 w., | 
unlimited time. 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.. granted authority to suspend 
operation from Aug. 17 to Sept. 6, 1931, 
inclusive, in order to make changes in equip- 
ment. 


| 





Whippany, N. J., arene seaeene to cover 
feel that any increase at all in the rates| former license which has expired. | 
on which our export shipments now move| (Py ap ta ge eg aa 
would be a very serious matter, and fear| municate with foreign stations in an en- 
that an increase of 8 cents or 9 cents per| deavor to establish contact with submarine 
hundredweight as proposed w jc. | “Nautilus” now at Spitzbergen. 
frenow ay eh veces ould be dis KSI, Aeronautical Radio, oe Buren. 
, ; : onstruction permits 

“In fact, we believe that if we are to| SS a — . 
continue as substantial factors in the ex- | Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
|port trade it will be necessary for the| Palm Beach, Fis. granted modification of 
|railroads to provide special export rates ee ea. P 
| lower than the existing basis of domestic W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., By- 
}rates which now apply on our export! berry, Pa., granted modification of construc- 
business.” | tion permit to extend completion date to 

Oct. 12, 1931. 

e | “The Crosley Radio Corp., granted plane | 
| Cottonseed Oil Rate } licenses, 3,106 ke., 50 w. 
| e a 
| Reduction Is Suspended | 


W8XAW, West Virginia University, port- | 
able in City of Morgantown, granted license | 








for experimental purposes. 
National Air ransport, Inc., granted 
y r entered Aug. i vecti. | two licenses for aircraft. . | 
By an onde i 8 13 in Investi WI10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
| gation and Suspension Docket No. 3629, portable, New York, granted renewal of | 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission sus-| jicense, 2.476 ke., 7!2 Ww. 


| pended from Aug. 15, 1931, until March | 
15, 1932, the operation of certain schedules | 
| proposing. to reduce the rates on crude; 
cottonseed oil from southwestern points 
to California. 


Renewal of licenses: 

KPOF, Pillar of Fire, Denver, Colo | 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- | 
coln, Nebr. J 
WEEI, The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


|State Lines I submitted a bid to 


| sels. 


cistons on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


+ 


; mont, W. Va. 


| were designated for hearing, and temporary 


|than the preceding week, according to a! 
|statement of the American Railway As- | 
sociation transmitted to the Interstate 


ment follows in full text: | 


Class I railroads on July 31 had 564,068 | 
surplus freight cars in good repair and; 
immediately available for service. This} 
was a reduction of 4,526 cars compared 
with July 23, at which time there were 
568,594 surplus freight cars. | 


Surplus coal cars on July 31 totaled; 
211,044, a decrease of 6,373 cars within, 


| approximately a week, while surplus box} 


cars totaled 288,414, an increase of 3,060 
for the same period. 

Reports also showed 27,071 surplus stock | 
cars, a decrease of 912 under the num- 
ber reported on July 23, while surplus 
refrigerator cars totaled 13,262, a decrease! 
of 918 for the same period. 


Two Bids Submitted 


For Purchase of | 
United States Lines 





Shipping Board to Consider 
Offers of International 


Merchant Marine and, 
Paul W. Chapman | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Shipping Board. Only one other | 
bid was submitted, but this is not based | 


on the terms and conditions on which 
bids were invited. 

“If our bid is accepted it will bring the 
total investment of the Roosevelt-In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine and affili- 
ated interests in American shipping to 
more than $50,000,000. 

“We have abundant faith in the future 
of the American merchant marine and we 


;hope and expect that our bid will be ac- 


cepted and that we may be thus afforded | 
the great opportunity to help in the de- 
velopment of the American merchant ma- | 
rine.” 

Mr. Chapman's statement follows in full 
text: 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
United States Shipping Board today on 
behalf of the stockholders of the United 
pay | 
$3,170,900 in liquidation of the outstand- | 
ing indebtedness of the United States 
Lines to the United States Shipping Board, 
which was the highest bid filed with the 
Committee. | 

The only other proposal was submitted | 
by the International Mercantile Marine, | 
which offered—subject to approval of the} 


| Board of the International Mercantile | 


Marine and Roosevelt Steamship Company | 


and their counsel—$3,000,000. 

My bid was submitted on behalf of 
associates and a substantial majority of | 
the present stockholders of the United | 


States ‘Lines who have already invested 


|in the company’s business $8,400,000 in- | 


cluding $2,750,000 paid on account of the} 
construction of the two new 1705-foot ves- | 
These stockholders own the equity 
represented by that investment. The other 
bidder is not a stockholder nor interested | 
in the United States Lines, Inc. This| 
company should be permitted to continue | 
its operations for the benefit of its stock- | 
holders, of which there are over 4,800) 
resident in practically every State in the! 
Union. | 

It was in an effort to preserve this com- 
pany which owns and operates only Amer- | 
ican-flag ships and also to further as-| 
sure the future of the American merchant | 
marine that prompted the submission of 
bid as requested by the Shipping Board. | 








Sound Films in Portugal 


Sound films were first exhibited in Por- | 
tugal in April, 1930, and since then more 
than 15 have been censored and exhibited. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


resulted in the following decisions relative 
the Commission Aug. 14: 


WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 

KFNF, Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

KSAC, Kansas State Agriculture College, 
Manhattan, Kans 


WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Service, 
Providence, R. I. 
WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


WMMN, Holt Howe Broadcasting Co., Fair- 


In the following cases the Commission 
granted temporary licenses and designated 
said applications for hearing pursuant to 
the provisions of General Order 114, 
tion 2. | 

KFMX, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

KGBZ, Dr. Geo. B. Miller, York, Nebr. 

KGMP, Bryant Radio & Electric Co., Elk | 
City, Okla. 


| 
sec= | 
} 


WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton N. Y. 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa 


WAWE, Pillar of Fire, Zarepath, N. J 
WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
woop, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
In the following cases temporary licenses 
were granted due to failure of applicants 
to submit time-sharing agreements as re- 
quired by G. O. 105, and said applications 


licenses will be issued beginning 3 a. m., 

E. S. T., Sept. 1, 1931, and ending according 

to Special Minute No. 360, adopted April 16, 

1931: 

WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
hio. 

ON KBN. Warren P. Williamson Jr., Youngs- 

town, Ohio. 

In the following cases applicants were un- 
able to reach time-sharing agreements in 
accordance with G. O. 105, the Commission 
therefore designated said applications for 
hearing and temporary licenses will be 
issued beginning 3 a. m., E. S. T., Sept. 1, 
1931, and ending according to Special Minute 
No. 360, adopted April 16, 1931: 

WCAC, Connecticut Agriculture College, 
Storrs, Conn. 


WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 


| Bridgeport, Conn. 


Set for hearing: 

KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc., Astoria, 
Oreg., request construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from Astoria to 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.; change frequency 
from 1,370 to 1,210 kc. 

WLOE, Boston Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass., requests involuntary assignment of 
license to William S. Pote. 

Applications denied: 

WLBL, State of Wisconsin, Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Stevens Point, 
Wis., denied request for authority to with- 
hold the installation of crystal control unit 
in new transmitter authorized June 24, and 
to substitute 50-w. oscillator instead, pend- 
ing supreme court decision on merger of 
WHA and WLBL. 

WKBO, Camith Corp., Jersey City, N. J., 
denied application of attorney for this sta- 
tion to file exceptions to Examiner’s Rep. 
No. 216, for the reason this station was not 
a party participating in the hearing in ac- 
cordance with Gen, Ord, 93, 


| gasoline 


|at a given temperature. 


veals Evaporation Can Be 
Reduced by Application 
Of Light-colored Paint 


Evaporation, which causes the loss of 
large amounts of gasoline from bulk-stor- 
age station tanks, can be checked by taffk- 
housing, increased operating pressures, 
and painting the tanks with light colors, 
according to a statement Aug. 14 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Tests made by the Bureau show that 
combinations of pressure with light colored 
paints or tank housing would probably be 
the most effective and economical way 
of reducing evaporation losses. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Large quantities of gasoline are lost each 
year by evaporation from _ bulk-storage 
station tanks, according to the results of 


|@ study of the subject just completed by 
| the Bureau of Mines. 


The tests made by 
the Bureau of Mines show that light-col- 
ored paints, tank-housing, and increased 
operating pressures each materially reduce 
the evaporation losses of gasoline in bulk- 
station storage tanks. 

The results indicate that probably com- 
binations of pressure with light-colored 
paints or tank housing would be most ef- 
fective and economical in reducing these 
losses. It is believed that bulk-station op- 
erators will find it economical to use re= 
lief valves that will close quickly and 
tightly as soon as the pressure within the 
tank is reduced to the operating pressure 
of the valves. 


The rate of evaporation from bulk-sta- 


tion tanks is influenced by two principal 


factors: First, the vapor pressure of the 
in the tank; and second, the 
amount of “breathing” of the tank. The 


| vapor pressures of the gasoline govern the 
|amount of the gasoline vapor in the air- 


vapor mixture above the gasoline in a tank 
The “breathing” 
of the tank is caused by the inflow of air 
from the atmosphere during certain pe- 


| Tiods of the day and the expulsion of the 
| air-vapor mixtures at other times, caused 
| by atmospheric variations. 


Two of the most common methods for 
reducing evaporation losses from bulk- 
storage tanks are: The use of vapor-tight 
tanks equipped with relief valves, and 
reducing the temperature of tanks and 
their contents by painting them a light 
color, by insulation, and in some instances 
by using water sprays. 

Tests Made on Tanks 


In order to determine and compare the 
effects of various colors, insulation, and 
pressure in reducing the evaporation 
losses of gasoline held in storage in bulk- 
storage tanks, the Bureau of Mines made 
observations on five horizontal tanks of 
12,000-gallon capacity each, which were 
erected in Kansas City, Mo. 

Each of the five test tanks were ap- 
proximately 20 feet long by 10 feet in 
diameter fabricated from 44-inch steel 
tank plates, and of welded construction. 
One tank was painted with two coats of 
white paint, and in addition was protected 
with an insulated housing consisting of a 
corrugated composition sheet siding or 
roofing attached to a welded steel frame. 
Another tank was covered with aluminum 
foil which was applied like wall paper. 
The third tank was painted red with an 
iron oxide steel priming paint. Although 
it is not customary to use red paint for 
the finish coat on bulk-storage tanks, this 
color was included in the test for com- 
parison. Two tanks were painted with 
aluminum paint, using the commercal 
grade of aluminum powder. 

All tanks were equipped with vaccum 
pressure relief valves, vapor-tight gage 
batch, and a manhole. One of the alumi- 
num-coated tanks was operated under 
a pressure of five pounds per square inch 
and four of the tanks were operated at 
two ounce pressuse. All tanks were 
equipped with recording thermometer and 
pressure gages for continuously record- 
ing changes in temperature and pressure 
with the tanks. 

The test period included those months 
in which the consumption of gasoline is 
the greatest and which comprise the hot- 
test period of the year—the most con- 
ducive to the loss of gasoline by evapora- 
tion. 


Advantage of Designing 
The tests show also the advantages of 


| designing tanks for new installations to 


operate under at least five pounds pres- 
sure, and in the older installations of 
testing the tanks, and where possible of 
equipping them with relief valves which 
operate under at least three pound 
pressure. 

Details of this study are given in Report 
of Investigations 3138, “Reduction of 
Evaporation Losses from Gasoline Bulk- 
storage Station Tanks,” by Ludwig 
Schmidt and C. J. Wilhelm. The report 
may be obtained without cost upon appli- 
cation to the Section of Publications, 
United States Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Wyoming Highway Work 
Exceeds Mileage Expected 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Aug, 14. 

Due to low bids on many projects, the 
gross mileage for various classifications of 
highway work in Wyoming this year will 
exceed the amount anticipated, according 
to a stateme3t by the Superintendent of 
the State Highway Department, Z. E. Sevi- 
son. The mileage of surfacing that will 
be done under the 1931 program, he said, 
totals 422, of which about 70 per cent is 
completed. The amount of State high- 


| way construction funds obligated by the 
| Department from November, 1930, to Aug. 


1, 1931, is $4,360,000, Mr. Sevison said. 





Large Surplus Tonnage 
Bars New British Freights 


British sea freights are fairly steady but 
at unsatisfactory levels. Large surplus 
tonnage deters any important new orders 
and the shipbuilding depression is ac- 
centuated. (Department of Commerce.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission on Aug. 
14 announced the receipt of the follow- 
ing applicatiqns: . 

KNAU,. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla.; KNAV, Oklahoma City, Okla., new con- 
struction permit for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 
5,570, 5,660 ke., 400 w., aeronautical service. 

KSV, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Amarillo, 
Tex., license to cover construction permit for 
8,015 kc., 500 w., point-to-point aeronautical 
service 

WNAK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, construction permit to cover change 
in transmitter location, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 
5,570, 5,660 kc., 400 w., aeronautical service. 

WNAU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Moline, 
Ill., construction permit (new) for 3,160, 3,166, 
3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 50 w., aeronautical 
service 

KHAHS, Pan American Airways, Inc., mod 
ification of plane license to cover change ill« 
frequencies 

Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.. new con- 
struction permit for 43,000-46,000, 48.500-50,300, 
60,000-80,000 ke., 150 w., visual service, 
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| To Help Schools Pennsylvania Secretary of Banking Cites Sta- 


Commissioner of Education 
Reviews Results of Two 
Years’ Administration of 
The Program 





LitTLE Rock, Ark., Aug. 14. 


According to statistics compiled by 
Officials of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and just announced by Commis- 
siqner of Education C. M. Hirst, schoc! 
districts in Arkansas have received from 
the State Equalizing Fund in aid of main- 
tenance and building programs $1,681,- 
926.72 since enactment of the school 
equalizing law by the 1929 Legislature. 

Of the amount $583,314.11 was distrib- 
uted to the various counties during the 
1929-30 period for maintenance and $195,- 
622.74 for buildings and equipment to 403 
districts, and during the 1930-31 period 
349 districts received $691,737.87 for main- 
tenance and $211,252 for buildings and 
equipment, the amounts for the latter 
period representing only 65 per cent of 
the allotments due. It was stated that 
the remaining 35 per cent due the dis- 
tricts can not be sent out before March 
or April of next year. 

Sixty-nine counties have benefited un- 
der the equalizing statute. Only six coun- 
ties did not participate. 


Conditions Outlined 


Conditions under which districts may 
participate in the Equalizing Fund were 
outlined by Commissioner Hirst as fol- 
lows: 

1. Districts receiving aid must be con- 
solidated into centers approved by the 
County Board of Education. Isolated 
school districts that can not be placed 
in centers may be aided without con- 
solidation. 

2. Districts must have voted an 18-mill 
tax. 

3. The compulsory attendance law must 
be enforced. 

4. The assessed valuation of property 
must be kept up to the average for the 
State. 

5. All pupils must be admitted without 
tuition, provided an 18-mill tax was levied 
in districts where pupils live. 

6. Teachers employed must meet the 
qualifications set by the State Board of 
Education. 

7. Districts may receive aid where there 
is sufficient revenue to provide school fa- 
cilities equal to the standard set for schools 
receiving aid. 


Maintenance Schedule 


The law delegates to the State Board 
of Education the authority to determine 
the schedule for expenditures in schools 
participating in the fund, the following 
schedule being used in determining the 
allowance for maintenance expenditures 
for the school years of 1930-31: 

The minimum salary for a teacher in 
State-aided schools is $60 and the maxi- 
mum $110. The salary of a superintendent 
or principal depends on his training and 
experience and the size of the school of 
which he is head. 

From 10 to 15 per cent of the instruc- 
tional cost, depending on the size of the 
school, was allowed for incidental ex- 
penses. 

The allowance for transportation of 
pupils was from $1 to $2.50 per pupil, de- 
pending on the number of pupils hauled 
on the bus. 

Debt service was allowed in the amount 
of $87.50 for each $1,000 of indebtedness, 
to 7 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
the property as of July 1, 1930. An amount 
to cover insurance premium on _ school 
buildings was allowed. 

School districts are not aided from the 
Equalizing Fund for buildings and equip- 
ment until after 7 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of the district has been 
borrowed by the district. 

Revenue for the Equalizing Fund is de- 
rived from the net income tax, the cigar 
and cigarette tax and the slot machine 
tax. 

Payments Delayed 

Sufficient money is reserved from the 
income tax to pay the interest on money 
borrowed to construct buildings for the 
State Hospital for Nervous Dise&ses at 
Benton and the Arkansas Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium at Booneville. The first $750,- 
C00 collected annually from the cigar and 
cigarette tax is placed to the credit of 
the Common School Fund, the Equalizing 
Fund suffering proportionately when obli- 
gations from the income tax and the cigar 
and cigarette tax diminish. The falling 
off of these taxes the past year has de- 
layed payments from the Equalizing Fund, 
Commissioner Hirst said. 

Approximately $121,000 is now due dis- 
tricts from the fund for buildings that 
have been erected and for equipment that 
has been bought and used, it was stated 
It is estimated that sufficient funds for 
finishing paying amounts due the dis- 
tricts will not be available before March 
or April, 1932. 

A total of 403 districts with an average 
daily attendance of 59,090 pupils, having 
46.470 in grades 1 to 8, and 12,620 in 
grades 9 to 12 were aided in 1929-30, while 
in 1930-31 only 349 districts received aid 
with an average daily attendance of 97,- 
354 pupils, 79,572 being in grades 1 to 8 
and 17,782 in grades 9 to 12. Fifty-four 
fewer districts were aided in 1930-31 than 
in 1929-30, but there were 38,264 more 
punils in average daily attendance. 

Discussing the State’s educational oppor- 
tunities and the effect of the school equal- 
izing law, Commissioner Hirst in a formal 
statement said: 

“Administrators of public education 
have known for several years that wide 
unequal educational opportunities exist in 
Arkansas. The ability of the different 
school units in this State to provide a 
school program is in direct proportion to 
the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the district. 

Plan Used In 40 States 


“To off-set the loss to school units be- 
cause of the centralization of wealth that 
has taken placing during the economic 
development of the State, the School 
Equalizing Fund has been made available. 
North Carolina was the first State to pro- 
vide a fund for the purpose of equalizing 
public school opportunities. This method 
of financing the weaker school districts 
is now being used by approximately 40 
States. 

“Arkansas has had the experience of 
administering a school equalizing fund 
for the past two school years. The re- 
sults obtained are very satisfactory. High 
school enrollment has almost doubled 
during the period, average daily attend- 
ance in the public schools has been the 
best that has ever been attained, and 
thousands of children have had an oppor- 
tunity to attend school in a building con- 
structed and equipped .to meet the needs 
of school children. 

“This would never have come to these 
children if local revenue had been the 
dependence.” 





French Coal Consumption 


Nearly all the coal, coke and manu- 
factured fuel produced in the northern 
France basin is consumed within the coun- 
try. (Department of Commerce.) 





bility in. Times 


of Depression 





HarrispurG, Pa., Aug. 14.| peak year 


The history of building and loan 
association development in the one 
hundred years since the organization 
of the first one in Frankford, Pa., in 
1831, with reference especially to 
their growth in Pennsylvania during 
tat period was related to the Inter- 
national Congress of Building and 
Loan Associations in Philadelphia 
Aug. 11 by William D. Gordon, Secre- 
tary of Banking. 

The first section of Mr. Gordon's 
address was prinied in the issue of 
Aug. 14. The concluding section fol- 
lows in full text: 


The founders of the Oxford Provident 
Building Association initiated a plan of 
cooperative saving and individual self help 
for home ownership. The plan of ac- 
cumulating the savings of small investors 
and lending them entirely to home buyers 
and home builders upon a monthly amor- 
tized plan has continued for a century. 
The pioneers of this movement gave un- 
stintedly of their time and service to makc 
possible these principles. The torch of 
service has been handed down from this 
group of Frankford pioneers until today 
approximately 35,000 officers and directors 
‘are carrying on in the service of Pennsyl- 
vania building and loan associations. 

We find this tremendous building and 
loan structure of our Commonwealth, con- 
sisting of assets of $1,371,000,000, as of 
Dec. 31, 1930, being operated by officers 
and directors who are motivated princi- 
pally by a spirit of service rather than 
one of financial return. That the service 
of the first officers and directors and of 
those through the past 100 years have not 
been in vain is exemplified by the place 
which building and loan associations oc- 
cupy in the financial structure of our 
Commonwealth. The secretaries who more 
or less carry on the operating phase of 
the associations receive very moderate 
ccmpensation, usually proportioned to the 
number of shares. The treasurers in our 
Pennsylvania associations receive a nom- 
inal sum for acting as custodians of the 
funds. The other officers and directors 
give their time and efforts in most part 
as a gratuity. 

Why is it that most of the Pennsylvania 
building and loan associations consist- 
ently have returned from 6 per cent to 8 
per cent profit to their shareholders? This 
may be answered by the statement that 
with relatively small salaries being paid 
to only the secretaries and treasurers, and 
with a maintenance of other expenses at 
a minimum, the profits almost in their 
entirety are returned as dividends to the 
shareholders. 

In Philadelphia, which has approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the associations of 
the United States and assets of $750,000,- 
000, for the most part meetings are held 
in lodge rooms or public halls which are 
rented for one or two evenings a month. 
The accounting work is done in the homes 
of the secretaries. There are no monu- 
mental buildings to consume a part of the 
funds of the associations 

An examination of the reports of asso- 
ciations under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Banking shows fhat during 
the last 36 years the general expenses and 
salaries of these institutions averaged ap- 
proximately - $2,000,000 per annum. This 
amount for the year 1930 approximates 
three-twentieths of 1 per cent of the as- 
sets of Pennsylvania associations. 


Officials Declared 
To Be Men of Integrity 


Previously I mentioned that during the 
35 years the officers and directors of Penn- 
Sylvania building and loan associations 
have taken in in cash receipts over $8,- 
012,360,000. 

When you contemplate such a number 
ef dollars passing through the hands of 
the officers of these associations and when 
you consider the number and amount of 
irregularities and misappropriations of 
funds, you will readily determine that not 
only have the officers and directors proved 
to be magnanimous individuals who are 
giving for the most part, gratuitously of 
their time to these mutual organizations 
for saving which have done such incal- 
culable good toward home ownership and 
the making of better citizenship, but they 
have proved beyond question to be custo- 
dians who have carried on their duties 
with a sacredness and integrity which is 
beyond compare. 

As a class, stockholders in building and 
loan associations of this Commonwealth 
should be grateful for the services ren- 
dered by their public spirited fellow cit- 
izens who contribute a large amount of 
time and who assume great responsibility 
in the capacity of officers and directors 
in the conduct of these organizations. 

The public cannot estimate how far- 
reaching the benefits being derived 
from the unselfish service of thousands of 
building and loan association officials. I 
believe that we should do all we can to 
attrac(é technically trained men to build- 
ing and loan association activities. Un- 
doubtedly, we can afford to pay much bet- 
ter salaries than are being paid to the 
few Officials who receive them, and still 
be able to conduct building and loan as- 
sociations in a most profitable way for the 
stockholders. Enlistment of more public- 
spirited citizens; the employment of ex- 


are 


perts along the lines of accounting, real 
estate appraising and general finance, 


with proper remuneration would do much 
to end one-man control of building and 
loan associations, where such one-man 
control exists. Also it would immensely 
strengthen all building and loan associa- 
tions, and particularly the weaker ones of 
the type which the Banking Départment 
has, in recent times, specifically been 
studying 

It is my undeviating purpose and inten- 
tion to do all that I can to weed out the 
unworthy associations and to strengthen 


the weaker ones in order that they may 
safely pass through the present crisis, 
which has been the most severe one in 


the financial history of the country. 

The Philadelphia district often has been 
referred to by our sister States as the 
sore spot in the building association situ- 
ation. A factual study does not warrant 
this statement. 

The records of the Banking Department 
show that in 1927, 118 associaions were 
merged into 53 much stronger ones; in 
1928, 221 were merged into 92; in 1929, 320 
associations were merged into 123 and in 
1930, 433 were marged into 164. 

In this four-year period, therefore, you 
will observe that at the suggestion of the 
Banking Department, 1,092 weak asso- 
ications were merged into 432 strong or- 
ganizations, which should continue on 
very sound bases and go on serving the 
high purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. 

Aside from bank hearings during the 
month of April there were held in our 
Offices 69 hearings attended by boards 


of directors, all for the purpose of elim- 
inating or of strengthening the weak 
spots. 


For a few minutes we shall reflect upon 
the record of building and loan associa- 
tions which have gotten into such con- 
dition that they had to be taken over by 
the Banking Department. In 1926, the 
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f building and loan asso- 
ciation activity, the amount of assets rep- 
resented by such institutions as had to be 
closed was but $247,000. In 1930, in the 
midst of the depression, these assets ag- 
gregated $6,739,000. But you must realize 
that of this $6,739,000 approximately $5,- 
800,000 represented the resources of one 
group of building associations operated 
and controlled by one centralized interest. 
Subsequently this particular’ group rep- 
resenting assets of $5,800,000, out of a total 
of $6,739,000 was reorganized on a 70 per 
cent basis so that there are but $939,000 
left representing the assets of building 
and loan associations acquired by and 
remaining in the possession of the De- 
partment of Banking for the year 1930. 
Compared with total resources of the 
associations of the district this amount 
should give no alarm for in the last 12 
years the losses sustained by stockholders 
in the building and loan associations in 
the Greater Philadelphia area will not 
exceed 1'2 per cent of their total assets. 
Stockholders in most great business en- 
terprises, whose bad debts were from 2 
to 4 per cent of their sales or of their 
accounts receivable would consider that 
the management had been of an excel- 
lent type and these stockholders are proud 
of their partnership in so well managed 
a business. And what justification can 
anyone find, therefore, with this record 
of 142 per cent loss in building and loan 
associations, to speak of them disparag- 
ingly? Surely the safety of 98% per cent 
of each dollar invested over a period of 
12 years is a good record. 

Compare the record of the building and 
loan associations with most of the fine 
business organizations of the United 
States, and the conclusion is inevitable 
that those who desire to save and to be- 
come home owners can safely invest their 
dollars in the former and obtain an un- 
usually high return. I do not see how 
a building and loan’ association with 
proper management, with rigid investi- 
gation of the moral character of those 
who desire a loan, and with scientific 
appraisal of the properties, barring ab- 
normal contingencies, can fail its stock- 
holders. 


Methods Recommended 


For Scientific Appraisal 


Factual statistics prove that the his- 
tory of such associations has been and, I 
know will continue to be, a record of 
success. I most strongly favor that most 
careful atterftion be given to the moral 
risk involved in every loan, and that it 
be made on the basis of a scientific ap- 
praisal. The day should be past when 
three untrained men will be selected at 
random from the board of directors to 
constitute the property committee; often 
the local ice man, the baker, and the 
cigar store manager .constitute the com- 
mittee to make an appraisal of the value 
of a property. 

Many advocate that the remedy for our 
building and loan ills lies in legislation. 
Particular reference has been made to the 
panacea to be forthcoming upon the pas- 
sage of a law prohibiting the granting of 
second mortgages. In my opinion you 
cannot look to’ any law alone to solve 
this question of mortgage investments by 
building and loan associations, and it is 
absurd to believe that any solution lies 
in the passage of a law prohibiting sec- 
ond mortgages. Let us for a moment con- 
sider the case of a college man. He grad- 
j uates, engages in business or a profes- 
sion, is thrifty, saves a small amount, 
marries, and desires to own his own home. 
| Many years might pass, probably would 
pass, before he would be in a position to 
finance it 100 per cent. 

He goes to the trust company and se- 
cures a first mortgage far 50 per cent of 
its value. He has saved enough to pay an 
additional 25 per cent of its value; this 
leaves 25 per cent standing between him 
and home ownership. Unless there is a 
building and loan association to grant 
him that 25 per cent on a second mort- 
gage the probabilities are great that he 
will be kent out of home ownership and 
kept out of good citizenship—and here a 
great danger menaces—for unless there 
are building and loan associations from 
which he can secure this required 25 per 
cent on a second mortgage, I feel quite 
confident that there will be certain types 
of money lenders who will step in to ad- 
vance this remaining 25 per cent if the 
young man is determined to become a 
home owner; and when the professional 
money lender steps in, they will not be 
satisfied unless they get a premium of 15 
or 20 per cent. If a building and loan 
association’s second mortgages go out, 
usurious money lenders will come in 

There is a great responsibility, as I have 
endeavored to indicate, resting on the 
public generally, that it does not indulge 
in unfounded. criticism of building and 
loan associations. There is a responsibility 
on the part of every stockholder and on 
the part of officers, directors and convey- 
ancers so intimately related to building 
and loan associations Consider every 
loan dispassionately, disinterestedly and 
upon a factual basis, not as a means of 
earning a commission, but as a legitimate 
and proper piece of financing on a sound 
basis, so that you may be proud of the 
part you played in securing the loan when 
it is discharged at the end of the series, 
11 years or a little more. In this way all 
of our public, stockholders and real estate 
men can do much to place building and 
loan associations on the plane where they 
have been and where of a right they 
ought to be, that we may all rejoice in 
our connection with them in this year 
when building and loan associations are 
celebrating their hundredth anniversary of 
establishment here in this City of Phila- 
delphia. Let us spread the propaganda 
that idle gossip is both hurtful and wrong 
and that the building and loan associ- 
ation plan is a sound and profitable one, 
for a scientific analysis proves these facts. 


Legislation Affecting 
Associations Reviewed 


During the past legislative session sev- 
eral bills affecting building and loan as- 
sociations were introduced. One was an 
amendment to an act designed to stop 
the circulation of malicious rumors re- 
garding associations. Heretofore, in order 
to maintain an action at law, we were 
required to prove that the false state- 
ment was promulgated “with intent to 
injure.” Such proof of course was almost 
impossible to establish. The present 
amendment makes the falsity of the state- 
ment a sufficient ground for action. 

Another bill which was _ passed 
signed by the Governor authorizes the 
Secretary of Banking to publish or to 
furnish, upon request, upon payment ol 
a nominal fee copies of association re- 
ports showing the assets, liabilities, re- 
ceipts, and disbursements of any asso- 
ciation. Hereafter therefore we will have 
the right to grant requests for such in- 
formation and there will be no secrecy 
regarding the condition of associations 

Another important bill was that pro- 
hibiting “syndicate” loans. However, I 
feel that this would have been valuable 
if instead of prohibiting such loans en- 
tirely, it had taken the form of a meas- 
ure to divide building and loan associa- 
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U..s. TREASURY | Loss Disallowed 


STATEMENT 


Made Public Aug. 14 


Aug. 12. 


Receipts 

Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .... caves 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
ORGS ka vtar5 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,048,624.93 


635,387.09 


1,508,599.89 
$82,706.41 

Total ordinary receipts ... $3,775,318.32 
Balance previous day . 152,867,906.73 


ie ePROa eae '$156,643,225.05 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


$13.263,209.22 


Interest on public debt .>..... 124,466.50 

Refunds of receipts .......... 158,949.42 

Panama Canal ........secveece 420,264.29 

All Gt oc ceceie che coveeveese 50,619.72 
POGKE a.ceda Uenwshasss05,005048 $14,017,509.15 

Public debt expenditures . 775,626.75 

Balance today ....-seesseeees 141,850,089.15 
Total 





«oe ++ $156,643,225.05 





Reserve Bank Announces 
Gold Movement for Week 


York, N. Y., Aug. 14—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank oi 
New York for the week ended Aug. 12, 
shows total imports of $2,972,000, compris- 
ing $2,841,000 from Mexico and $131,000 
chiefly from other Latin American coun- 
tries. 
net change in gold earmarked for foreign 
acccunt showed an increase of $5,000,000. 
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Commissioner of Banking 
Resigns in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 14. 


The resignation of Calvin F. Schwenker, 
as Commissioner of Banking, effective 
Sept. 1, has been announced by Governor 
Philip La Follette. Mr. Schwenker has 
accepted the presidency of the Union Trust 
Company, Madison, according to the an- 
nouncement. 


tions into two classes—one class making 
loans to homebuyers only, and the other 
class being given a wider scope for loan- 
ing. Then associations making syndicate 
loans and commercial loans, and those 
making loans to homebuyers only would 
have been clearly distinguished, and each 


The total exports were $17,000. The | 





On Liquidation © 
Of Subsidiary 


Fact That Affiliation Contin- 
ued After Liquidation Is 
Said Not to Prevent De- 
duction if Loss Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 4.} 
the plaintiff and its affiliated companies, 
including the Merchants Transportation 
Company. bars the plaintiff from allow- 
ance for any loss sustained while so af- 
filiated. 

It appears to be admitted by the Gov- 
ernment, following the decision in the case 
oi Remington Rand, Inc., v. Commissioner 
cf Internal Revenue, 33 F. (2d) 77, supra, 
that if there had been a complete separa- 
tion at the time of liquidation of the as- 
sets of the company, and a separate re- 
turn filed by the plaintiff for the balance 
of the year, the claim for allowance might 
be justified. 


Effect ef Case 


The case of Remington Rand, Inc., v. 
| Commissioner, supra, which stands as the 
‘law at the present time, in effect reverses 
the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
where it appears that affiliation ceases at 
the time of the sale by the parent com- 
pany of the stock of a subsidiary, and the 
profit, or loss, under these circumstances 
should be considered in calculating income 
and excess profits taxes. 

After stating the facts, Judge Swan, 
writing the opinion of that court, said: 

“Whatever may be the rule where af- 
,filiation continues after the sale, under 
the facts of the instant case we think the 
Board erred in ruling that neither taxable 
gain nor deductible loss resulted to the 
parent company from the sale of the 
stock.” (p. 78.) 

The fact that the affiliation continued 
in the instant case, after the liquidation 
of all of the assets of the subsidiary com- 
pany, does not, in my opinion, prevent the 
corporation from claiming and being al- 
lowed a loss, if it sustained any, in the 
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investor could decide in which type of consolidated return for the year 1919. 
| association he desired to invest his money. See United Publishers’ Corp. v. Ander- 
: : m 8 8. D. N. Y.), 42 F. (2d) 1781. 
However, legislation will not cure all|S0D ‘ N. : ) 
ills. The chief remedy lies with the man- The question of fact submitted is, 


agement of the association. The officers 
and directors have it within their power 
to have either a good, a mediocre or a 
poor association. With borrowers who are 
good moral risks and proper valuation of 
properties, I do not see how ‘except in 
rare instances) an association could have 
anything but an average of good loans. 
Insistence that the buyer invest his own 
money to the extent of 20 to 25 per cent 
or more of the value of the property helps 
to prevent trouble, for a man who has in- 
vested that much money of his own will 
‘not be likely to move out and give up 
his home. Instead he will be anxious to 
own the other 80 per cent. 


With rigid supervision in building and} 


loan associations by the Department of 
Banking; with the effecting of mergers 
which are daily combining weak units 
into stronger groups; with the placing 
of rigid restrictions upon 
of new charters; with the proper interest 
on the part of building and loan associa- 
tion officials; with the proper managerial 
methods which will result in the granting 
of loans to borrowers who are good moral 
jrisks and on properties warranting the 
loans, you can continue to build up the 
resources of the building and loan asso- 
ciations of this great Commonwealth. 


My observations show me that the ad- 
vice of our Department that audits be 
made by distinterested public accountants; 
contingent reserves be built up to take 
care of years of adversity; bank loans be 
made for short term purposes only; is 
| being followed at an encouraging rate. 
Such facts indicate a sounder judgment 
in the management of our associations for 
the future. 


Faith Said to Be Kept 
By Most of Stockholders 


I feel that you will agree that the prin- 
ciple upon which building and loan as- 
sociations have been founded is a sound 
one, and the violation of it by certain as- 
sociations should not break the faith of 
the people in a plan which has enabled 
countless numbers to become home owners 
and good citizens. 

The greatest percentage of building and 
loan associations have kept faith with 
their shareholders by carefully investing 
their funds and by repaying to the share- 
holders, at maturity dates, the full prin- 
cipal plus a splendid return in interest 
In the case of borrowing members, they, 
over a period of years, have—at the end 
of from 11 years to 11 years and 8 
months—had their mortgages canceled in 
the maturing series and thereby have had 
their “cleared homes” added to those of 
former years which have made the City 
of Philadelphia and the State of Penn- 
sylvania famed throughout the country 
as the City and State of Homes. 


the granting | 


whether the plaintiff actually sustained 
any loss upon the liquidation of the Mer- 
chants Transportation Company. The ad- 
|mitted fact that the stock of the com- 


pany was owned by Horace Wilson and! 


Joseph S. Wilson, and was sold to the 
Wilmington Steamboat Company, a cor- 
poration controlled at least by these two 
persons ‘p. 15) requires the court 
scrutinize the testimony very carefully, in 
order to arrive at a just conclusion. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Merchants Transportation Company, in 
the year 1915, its only asset was the 
Steamer “Merchant,” which cost $25,000. 


No Value Put on Stock 


In the purchase of stock of the above 
company and four other companies, no 
attempt was made by the sellers or pur- 
chasers to place a value upon the stock, 
or the assets of the company. 

The allocation of $90,852.65 as the 
amount paid for fhe stock of the com- 


pany, was made by one McAllister, who} 


had charge of the accounts of the Wil- 
mington Steamboat Company, who testi- 
fied that after the purchase, and after 
the original allocation had been made on 


|the basis of the amount of capital stock | 


‘outstanding, leaving $189,655.63 in intan- 
gibles, and on some suggestion from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whose 
direction or authority does not clearly 
appear, he consulted with other ac- 
/countants, and his superiors, and finally 
charged the intangibles proportionately 
with the capital stock among all of the 
companies so purchased. 

He finally testified: 

“Mr. Marter was my immediate superior, 
and Capt. Wilson was the president of 
the concern. However, I believe I had 
gotten up a tentative plan and submitted 
it. to other accountants before it was 
taken up. I was dealing with the ac- 
counts and you had to do something with 
them. You come up to the point where 
you have this certain transaction and you 
have to in some manner take care of 
it.” (Rec. pp. &-8.) 

The only other testimony, of any conse- 
quence, as to cost of stock of the com- 
pany, is given by Mr. Horace Wilson, as 
follows: 


Q. Can you tell His Honor whether or not, 
in your judgment, the allocation at least 
in so far as the Merchants Transportation 
Company was concerned, was a fair alloca- 


tion as between it and the other com- 
panies? 
A. It was a very fair proportion Rec 
p. 22.) ‘ 
| Q. Let me put it this way You said 
| that about $90,000 plus out of the $261,000 
face value of consideration received was 
allocated to the Merchants Transportation 


Conipany, and that you thought that was a 
fair allocation Without referring to the 
other companies, will you tell us why you 
thought that the stock of the Merchants 
Transportation Company was worth $90,000 
in 1916? 

A. My principal reason for it is on account 


* of its relativity to the other assets bought 
I particularly am pleased at having, in this lump sum. (Rec. pp. 23-4.) 
been invited to address this group of Q. Will you give us an idea of what the 
building and loan association officers and BiOA ROSS ee a was worth in 1917 
7 . °, arte > Ar > on a a sale value? 
directors from all parts of the world Dut A. I should say between $60,000 and 
to the assignment of my subject neces- 75.000. (Rec p. 26.) 
sarily I have been obliged to limit my Q. What did you receive for the stock of 
address to Pennsylvania. However, I the Merchants ‘Transportation Company 


Wish to have it understood that my heart 
and interest are in the building and loan 
movement throughout this country and 
throughout the world, and I am anxious 
to zealously protect the principles of the 
association which was founded 100 years 
ago and which has spread its influence 
throughout the world 

I am vitally interested in the successful 
management and growth of the associa- 
tions in every State in the Union and in 
every country in which the plan has per- 
meated. 

I trust that you are as delegates will 
carry back to your home institutions the 
thought that the Department of Banking 
of the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is zealously guarding its building 
and loan associations with a view of af- 
tording the fullest protection to its share- 
holders who have joined hands in a co- 
cperative movement making for the es- 
tablishment of better homes and better 
citizenship. 

My policy as Secretary of Banking in the 
next four years will be to advise with 
the officers and directors of the associa- 
tions of this Commonwealth and to coop- 
erate with the Pennsylvania League of 
Building and Loan Associations, in order 
to help them maintain sound institutions 
which will redound to the honor of the 
pioneers who 100 years ago established 
this world famed institution. 

I have faith in the building and loan 
associations of our State. This plan of 
saving is here to stay. I have dedicated 
whatever service and ability I may have 
during the next four years as Secretary 
of Banking to strengthen the building and 
loan structure of our Commonwealth and 
to make it the greatest asset which pros- 
pective home-owners can have. 

In conclusion, may I assure you that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will carry 
cn to make a new record for building and 
loan assooiations for the years to come, 
and I wish you Godspeed in your return 
to your respective States and countries 
where you, too, will go on to greater deeds 


when you sold it to the Wilmington Steam- 
boat Company, if you know? 

A. Well, it would be pretty hard 
to say what we received for it, but we sold 
it together with the stock of the several 
other companies which have been  pre- 
viously referred to by me in my answers, 
and my opinion is that the amount that 
was set up on the books of the Wilminton 
Steamboat Company was a fair proportion 
of what we received from it. (Rec. p. 34.) 

On page 39 Mr. Wilson testified that if 
was approximately two years after the 
World War broke out before the smaller 
boats began to increase in value, and it 
appears that the purchase was at least two 
montks prior to the expiration of two 
years. 

On page 44, in response to a question 
of the court as to whether the amount 
paid was in excess of actual value, the 
witness replied, “I do not think it was, no.” 
On page 64 Mr. Wilson, upon being in- 
terrogated as to the reasons why his in- 
dividual income tax return for 1916 did 
not reflect’ the profit made on this sale 
to the plaintiff, testified he did not con- 
sider it was a profitable transaction until 
the boat was sold by the Wilmington 


for me 


Steamboat Company, and that they were‘: 


| advised by their attorney that, under the 
law, they were taking no profit on ac- 
count of it being a consolidation. 


Verdict for Defendant 


The Steamer “Merchant” was bought by 
the company about Nov. 1, 1915 for $25,000 
and was its only asset when its entir? 
capital stock was sold to plaintiff about 
June 1, 1916. 

The plaintiff, probably desiring to con- 
trol all shipping of the character described 
in its neighborhood, was probably willing, 
and had a right, if it saw fit, to pay in 
,cash and stock what it pleased, to con- 
solidate all of these companies; but sitting 
to decide a question of fact, the evidence 
produced is not sufficient to satisfy the 
court that the amount claimed by the 
plaintiff to have been paid, was actually 
paid for the stock of the Merchants Trans- 
portation Company, nor is there sufficient 
evidence to show that the stock of the 
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STATE BANKING 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 14 





New York, Aug. 14—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: { 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 












Austria (schilling .......-.+eecseevee 14.0421 | 
Belgium (DEIGA) 2... ccscccveccsccees 13.9271 
Bulgaria (lev) abs Feb 0s 00a ON 7132 
Szechoslovakia (Krome) .......0.0.05 2.9623 
Denmark (Krome) ....ceeeeeereesees 26.7320 
England (pound) .......ceeeeeeereee 485.7336 
Finland (MarkKa) .....cceeeseeeenee 2.5158 
France (f7ANC) 2... wees ecesecsves 3.9186 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.6466 
Greece (Grachma) ......csecesseerve 1.2937 | 
Hungary (pengo) ........ceccccssees 17.4615 | 
BE AAS: ovis ca 4002-4 40.00ten eRe 5.2305 
Netheriands (guilder) ....+.sss.sees 40.3110 
NOTWAy (KTONE) .......cesccccess . 26.7366 
Poland (zloty) . 11.1972 | 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4240 
Rumania (leu) 5937. | 
Spain (Pemeta): co... crcoscaiase 8.5665 | 
Sweden (Krona) ....ccceseperececcees 26.7472 | 
Switzerland (franc) ........ 19.4989 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7710 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) ......... 23.5625 | 
China (S ghai tael) . 29.2767 | 





China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) . 
Japan (yen) 


21.0937 
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Securities Issue 
Of Maryland Is 
Sold at Premium 


Profit of $100,000 From 
~The Sale of State Bonds 
Since June to Be Applied 
To Unemployment Relief 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Aug. 14. . 

Maryland will apply to unemployment 
relief the $100,000 profit made since June 
a premium, it 


was announced Aug. 13, after the plan 


j}had been approved by Governor Ritchie. 


The following additional 
was made available: 

On a bond issue sold at.a record high 
bid to the Union Trust Co. of Baltimore, 
Aug. 12, and on another issued in June, 
the State has obtained an excess of $100,- 
000 over the face value of the liens. 

The June issue of $1,000,000 was for 
| State bridge work, and the August issue, 


information 








Singapore (dollar) ........eseeee- 55.9791 
Canada (dollar) ......-seeeeeee 99.6690 
Cuba (peso) bene vent see cee 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) Debs Ftd 00RD ES 30.3000 
Argentina (peso, gold 65.5842 
Brazil (milreis) .... 6.3687 
Chile (peso) 12.0754 
DIURURY: (BERG)  vccacvvvsavencens 48.0833 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 


Bar silver . 27.1250 


New Jersey Bank Deposits 
Increase in Three Months 


TrENTON, N. J., Aug. 14. 
Derosits in New Jersey banks showed 
an increase of nearly $10,000,000 during 


the quarter ending June 30, the State De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance re- 
ported today. Time deposits advanced 
from $927,443,448 to $934,651,234 and de- 
mand accounts from $463,247,454 to $455,- 
541,691. On the corresponding date in 
1930 time deposits stood at $925,752,456 
and demand deposits at $503,019,939. 

The liquidation of loans continued, the 
loan and discount item being $555,620,192, 
as compared with $585,080,940 on March 25 

Surplus and undivided profits both de- 
Surplus dropped from $121,764,- 
234 to $117,512,606 during the quarter and 
undivided profits from $31,431,353 to $28,- 


221,087. Reserves for interest, taxes and 
{other expenses likewise were less on 
June 30, the figure being $3,921,396 as 


compared with $6,157,695 in March. 

The number of trust companies was 
reduced during the period from 190 to 
185 and State banks from 36 to 35. Sav- 
ings banks remained unchanged at 26 and 
private banks at 5. 


Missouri Revises 
Rail Rates on Sand 





Other Commodities Affected by 
Change in Schedules 


Jerrerson City, Mo., Aug. 14 
The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced a new schedule of freight rates 
on shipments of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and similar commodities between 
points in Missouri. 
The State Highway Department will 
benefit to the extent of more than $50,- 


000, according to a statement issued by 
the Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
|mission, Milton R. Stahl. 


His statement 
follows in full text: 

A decision of the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission revises the rates on sand, 


|gravel, crushed stone and numerous other 


commodities of similar nature between 
points in Missouri, and closes litigation 
which was originated by the Commission 
in September, 1929, by a petition to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seeking 
a general investigation of these rates by 


$590,000, will be used for construction 
; work in various State departments. 

| Additions to the two building programs 
are planned, workers being paid out of 
| the $100,000 fund. 


Projects Involved 


; Since yesterday's issue of $590,000 can- 
{not be spent until after Jan. 1, work dur- 
ing the late Winter is assured on projects 
covered by the sum. These include addi- 


tions at the new penitentiary in Rox- 
bury, Washington County; Spring Grove 
Hospital, Frostburg Normal School, Na- 


tional Guard Armory construction, addi- 
tions at the Maryland Training School for 
, Colored Girls, House of Correction, and 
jin the Departments of Conservation and 
Forestry. 

The State's next bond issue, of $1,996.- 

700, will be sold Feb. 15, 1932, and the 
last cf $3,075,700, on Aug. 15, 1932. 
: Through the Winter months, when pav- 
ing activities cease, the State Roads Com- 
mission will employ men for grading and 
other cold weather jobs. 

Work already under way by contractors 
also is due to continue, and payment will 
be made out of future issues. The high 
bid of Aug. 12 on the bonds was 107.065, 


eae record. That in June was 106 
plus 


Australia Planning 
Conversion of Loans 


Saving of 2214 Per Cent Will 
Be Effected 


It is now well known that Australia is 
planning the conversion of approximately 
£556,000,000 of internal and Commonwealth 
State debts, according to Grosvenor Jones, 


Chief of the Commerce Department's 
finance and investment division. By this 
conversion a saving of 22's per cent of 


the interest burden to the government is 
to be effected, Mr. Jones states. All in- 
ternal securities will be included, not ex- 
|; cepting those which were to mature within 
the next 12 months. 


Because of the premium on remittances 
of money from Australia to foreign coun- 
tries, a good many American exporters 
have found it advisable to keep the pro- 
ceeds of their sales to Australia in the 
Commonwealth, and to invest such pro- 
; ceeds locally in Commonwealth and state 
| Securities of short maturity. 


Under date of July 10, Consul General 
Roger Culver Tredwell writes from Sydney 
| that to force foreigners holding such in- 
| vestments to convert their investments 
| into new lower interest-bearing securities 
with a postponed maturity would work a 


both Commissions under a cooperative hardship on them. The “Commonwealth 
plan. The Interstate Commission's deci- Debt Conversion Bill” contains a pro- 
sion was released several days ago. The| Vision that where a holder of existing 


two decisions harmonize. About 90 per 
cent of the shipments of these commodi- 
ties is entirely intrastate and thercfore 
governed by the rates fixed by the Mis- 
souri Commission. Two important fea- 
tures of the new adjustment center around 
the production of crushed rock and sand 
in the Kansas City area. The State High- 
way Department will benefit to the extent 
of more than $59,000 per year from the 
new rates. Kansas City building interests 
will also benefit from a reduction of 5 
cents per ton in thoir freight costs. 


Treasury Offering 
Is Oversubseribed 


Tenders More Than Three 
Times Amount of the Issue 


Offers of the Treasury 
91-day Treasury bills dated Aug. 17, 1931, 
and maturing Nov. 16, to the amount of 
$60,000,000 or thereabouts, were oversub- 
scribed more than three and one half 
times in bids opened Aug. 13 at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Arthur A. Ballantine, 
announced Aug. 14 

The announcement of the Treasury fol- 
lows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Bal- 
lantine announced today ‘Aug. 14) that 
the tenders for $60,000,000, or thereabouts, 
of 91-day Treasury bills dated Aug. 17, 
1931, and maturing Nov. 16, 1931, which 


Department of 


were offered on Aug. 10, were opened at | 


the Federal reserve banks on Aug. 13 
The total amount applied for was $211,- 


160,000. The highest bid mad@ was 99.870, 
about 


equivalent to an interest rate of 
0.51 per cent on an annual basis. The 
lowest bid accepted was 99.833, equivalent 


to an interest rate of about 0.66 per cent 
of the 
amount bid for at the latter price was 


on an annual basis. Only part 


accepted. The total amount of bids ac- 
cepted was $60,280,000. 
of Treasury bills to be 


issued is 99.841, 


The average rate on a bank discount basis 


is about 0.63 per cent. 


South Carolina Invites 
Bids in Road Program 


bids 


seat 


State highway officials. 


South Carolina let $6,500,000 worth of 
work in July, so with the new $3,500,000 
will have let $10,000,000 worth of work in 
With road and bridge work 
amounting to $33,000,000 having been let 
since May, 1930, the new letting will bring 


two months. 


the total to $36,500,000 in 15 months. 


amount claimed to have been paid there- 


for. 


The court is not satisfied that the plain- 
tiff sustained any loss for which it is en- 


titled to credit in its income tax returns 
The verdict will, therefore, be in favor 


The average price 


Cotumaia, S. C., Aug. 14. 
South Carolina has called for highway 
amounting to about $3,500,000 for 
Aug. 28, and when the projects included 
in this letting are completed, every county 
in the State will be connected with 
according to the 





Securities satisfies the Treasurer that 
they were purchased by him with “over- 
sea trade money” as a short-term invest- 
ment, new securities may be issued in ex- 
change redeemable on such date or dates 
as the Treasurer approves, but otherwise 
conforming with the provisions of the act. 

According to a press item repeated by 
Consul General Tredwell, merchants who 
are holding Australian-issued bonds are 
asked to furnish their bankers immedi- 
ately particulars of the securities and 
; the amounts so held: 


“In view of the Prime Minister’s a 

| published on July 1, 1931, and the = 
sity for effecting conversion within a cou- 
| ple of weeks, holders of Australian securi- 
ties who are eligible and who desire to 
take advantage of the provision quoted 
should give information to their bankers 
at once.” 

It is to be noted that the conversion 
loan does not affect Australian dollar se- 
curities or Australian sterling securities 
quoted in London. It affects only Aus- 
tralian Government securities issued in 
Australia.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Livestock Financing 
Will Be Considered 


Growers and Bankers to Meet 
At Salt Lake Conference 


The financial rehabilitation of the live- 
stock industry of the West, now in string- 
ent circumstances generally, will be a prin- 
cipal topic at the conference of representa- 
tives of drought-stricken States, opening 
at Salt Lake City Aug. 17, Dr. C. W. War- 
burton, Director of Extension Work of the 
Department of Agriculture stated orally 
Aug. 14. Dr. Warburton said he will repre- 
sent the Department at the conference, 
called by Governor Dern of Utah. The fol- 
lowing information also was given orally 
by Dr. Warburton: 

Stockmen, bankers and others 
ested will be represented at the confer- 
ence. Conditions in the livestock indus- 
try have reached the stage where in many 
cases a decision must be made whether 
to extend additional credit to the pro- 
ducers or to force liquidation, hundreds 
;of millions of dollars being involved 


Dr. Warburton will have no _ specific 
recommendations to present. However, he 
believes the case®of each livestock pro- 
ducer must be considered on its individual 
merits. Where the producer is_ inter- 
ested in livestock only aS a side line, for 
instance, it may be best to require liquida- 
| tion, but where he is a substantial busi- 
ness man with livestock as his main busi- 
ness, it may be better to extend addi- 
tional credit on the chance that condi- 
tions will be better by the time the loans 
are due. 

The sheep industry is probably in worse 
condition than the cattle industry. Drought 
has reduced the supply of range feed 
and the hay crop has been far below 
normal, and these problems will be con- 
sidered. Dr. Warburton intends to take 
the position of an observer to determine 


inter- 


of the defendant, and judgment will be for the Department what the problems 


in the building and loan association field.|company was at that time worth the | entered accordingly, 


are and what solutions may be presented. 
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Rhode Island’s Efforts 
to Aid Dairy Industry + + + 





Law Designed to Improve Quality 


of Milk 


and to Prevent Competition of Cheap Prod- 
uct From Outside State Described 





By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


in a serious situation. Because of the 

great world-wide depression, resulting in 
crashing commodity prices, decreased pur- 
chasing power of consumers, and the mount- 
ing surpluses of farm products, including 
milk, together with the fact that simultane- 
ously, we reach the period of increased cow 
population in the regular economic cattle 
cycle, the effect has been far reaching and 
stupendous. 


T's Rhode island dairy industry is truly 


+ + 


Cheap cattle, great surpluses of milk, cheap 
milk, reduced consumption of milk and in- 
creased competition brought about by dis- 
tant dairymen trying to find a market for 
their product, are the major responsible fac- 
tors for the situation. 

There are certain factors regarding milk 
prices which should be reviewed. 

A little over a year ago, and for a consid- 
erable period previous, Rhode Island dairy- 
men had been receiving a base price of 9 
cents per quart for their milk. This dropped 
by successive stages, due to the previously- 
mentioned facts, to 6 cents, or $2.65 per hun- 
dredweight. As a matter of fact, however, 
due to surpluses, station charges, and other 
expenses, the actual net returns to the dairy- 
men of the State who were selling their milk 
wholesale, was far below the 6-cent price, 
averaging more nearly 5 cents. This price is 
recognized by all as being below cost of pro- 
duction. Even recognizing the material re- 
duction in feed cost, labor, and other ex- 
penses of operation, the fact is that many of 
our dairy farmers have found themselves 
unable to meet their feed bills and to earn a 
revenue for the support of their families. 

While this situation is serious, we must 
recognize the fact that a similar or even 
worse situation has existed in other sections 
of the country. In northern New England, 
for example, under the 6-cent base price, the 
dairymen actually receive from $1.50 to $1.70 
per hundredweight, resulting in great finan- 
cial losses to them, including, ‘in some in- 
stances, the loss of their farms and homes. 
In the western milk shed, principally in the 
territory of the Land O'Lakes Cooperative 
Creamery, we find milk prices down to 
around $1.60 per hundredweight net to the 
farmers. All of these prices are materially 
below the actual cost of production. This is 
the situation as it has been during the past 
year. 

+ + 


Vigorous effort has been made to find ways 
and means of advancing prices and to return 
prosperity, but in view of the great surplus 
of milk and the cut price competitive milk 
in this market, such action was not possible 
until Aug. 1, when the base price was ad- 
vanced from 6 to 7 cents. This advance was 
made possible through a great reduction in 
cows, through disappearance of surplus milk, 
and through diminishing pastures. Right 





Hunting Predatory 


Animals in 
New Mexico 


By 
or 


James Luther 
Chicf Deputy Game War- 
den, State of New Mezico 


NE of the hardest problems confronting 

the New Mexico Game and Fish Depart- 

ment is the control of predatory animals. 
Game of all species are destroyed in great 
numbers annually through depredations of 
predatory animals. 

Chief among the pests which constantly 
require watching and control are the coyote, 
the wildcat and the mountain lion. Of these, 
the coyote is the most cunning and the 
meanest to deal with. He was originally a 
plains scavenger, but civilization has pushed 
him back into the mountains where he read- 
ily, adapted himself to his new environment 
and became a killer in his own right. 

It is safe to say that 90 per cent of the 
regular coyote diet is deer meat. 

Trappers are agreed that it is impossible to 
exterminate the predatory animals, entirely. 

The coyote is hard to trap. He has be- 
come wise to most of man’s devices and 
schemes. He is as cautious as an army gen- 
eral. His cunning is to be marvelled at. He 
can slip up to a barnyard and take his catch 
from the chicken or turkey roost, and gen- 
erally get away unnoticed. 

If he can do this under man’s very nose, 
his possibilities with the unprotected wild 
life in the mountains are unlimited. Hun- 
dreds of coyotes are killed annually by New 
Mexico trappers, but their numbers do not 
seem to decrease. Their recently developed 
skill of stalking and killing deer forecasts an 
entirely new type of killer, more dangerous 
to wild life than the lobo or timber wolf. 

The mountain lion is also a _ relentless 
killer. He is also hard to trap. His habitat 
is high up in the roughs where the commer- 
cial trapper does not care to operate. As a 
rule the lion cannot be trapped, for he gen- 
erally follows a stock trail where it would be 
impractical to set a trap. 

Deer are easy prey to him; and if he takes 
up in a turkey country he usually cleans out 
the flock. He is a decided gourmand, and he 
wastes much more than he gorges. About 
the only way he can be taken is to be run 
down by hunter*and dogs. 

The cat comes in between the coyote and 
the lion. His greatest damage is usually done 
to smaller game animals. His depredations 
on turkey and birds are more frequent, more 
cleverly planned and more effective. 

The Game Department has two full-time 
predatory animal hunters and _ trappers. 
These men are well experienced and highly 
qualified for this type of work. They work 
in cooperation with the trappers of the 
United States Biological Survey. 

They do not hope to exterminate the pred- 
ators, only to control them. The State has 
set aside game refuges which must be pro- 
tected. 


now there is threatened a serious milk short- 
age within the next 60 days, unless dairymen 
are encouraged to at least market and pos- 
sibly increase their milk production. 

Our Rhode Island milk problems center 
around two fundamental factors: First, the 
need for quality improvement in the local 
milk shed is paramount; secondly, the im- 
possible competition of cheap milk from dis- 
tant points is a constant disturbing factor. 
The answer to both of these problems is an 
inspected shed. 


The Hopkins milk bill, passed at the last 
session of the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly and which goes into effect on Sept. 1, is 
an endeavor to meet these two problems, by 
requiring that all milk sold in Rhode Island 
be produced on dairy farms which are in- 
spected and which meet certain fundamental 
requirements for the production of clean 
milk. 
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Rhode Island requires daily about 230,000 
quarts of milk. This varies materially in 
season as our population fluctuates between 
Winter and Summer, and as milk consump- 
tion increases during midsummer. 

At the present time approximately 70 per 
cent of milk needs of Rhode Island are pro- 
duced in the local shed, that is, in Rhode 
Island and bordering Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts towns. The balance is distant 
milk arriving in carlot shipments principally 
from northern New England points. 

The Hopkins milk bill, sponsored and car- 
ried through the Legislature by the dairy 
farmers of the State, will, I believe, accom- 
plish three very definite things. First, it 
will materially improve the quality of milk 
produced for sale in Rhode Island; secondly, 
it will prohibit the extension of distant milk 
shipments from now on; and, lastly, it will 
materially reduce the volume of distant milk 
already coming into Rhode Island. 

The speed with which this can be accom- 
plished will depend on the available supply 
in the local milk shed and the ability of 
Rhode Island dairymen to stand together for 
the protection of the industry. 

The Hopkins milk bill provides for certain 
fundamental simple requirements in barn 
equipment and in the care and handling of 
cattle and milk. Owner must make certain 
that: 

(a) “None of the persons handling milk or 
milk utensils thereon have any communica- 
ble or infectious diseases.” 

(b) “All places thereon where milk is pro- 
duced, handled or sold, are maintained at all 
times in a clean, sanitary and orderly man- 
ner.” 
(c) “All cows thereon are healthy and ap- 
parently free from disease and are kept clean 
and housed thereon in suitable, well-lighted 
and well-ventilated quarters.” 

(d) “All water used thereon is free from 
pollution or organisms which cause or are 
liable to cause disease.” 

(e) “All utensils and containers used 
thereon in handling milk are thoroughly 
washed immediately after using and are ef- 
fectively sterilized.” 
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(f) “It has a milk house or milk room hav- 
ing (x) a smooth waterproof floor graded, 
drained: and trapped so that water will not 
stand on it, (y) window space equal to at 
least 10 percentum of its floor space, and (z) 
effective screens on all its doors and windows 
during the fly season.” 

(g) “All milk produced thereon is imme- 
diately removed from the milking place to 
the milk house or milk room and there care- 
fully strained and cooled in a sanitary man- 
ner to 60 degrees Fahrenheit or below within 
one hour after milking, and thereafter main- 
tained at a temperature not exceeding. 60 
degrees until delivered to the ultimate con- 
sumer or to a registered distributor or dealer, 
unless otherwise provided by regulations is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Agriculture.” 

Thus, it will be seen that the requirements 
are not at all unreasonable, and it will be 
appreciated. that a great majority of Rhode 
Island dairymen are already adequately 
meeting the required provisions provided in 
the Hopkins milk bill. 

In the administration of the act, four spe- 
cial inspectors have been appointed—one 
deputy inspector and three field inspectors. 
These men are all practical dairymen who 
have been successful producers of milk for 
many years, who know the dairymen’s prob- 
lems and can intelligently discuss the milk 
inspection situation with each and every 
dairy farmer. Already over one-third of the 
State has been inspected and it is very grati- 
fying to note the wholehearted cooperation 
= is being given the inspectors and their 
work. 

Up-country inspections will start within 
the next week or 10 days and the following 
policies have been decided upon: 

First, it will be the policy to inspect only 
sufficient dairies to meét the present need 
for distant milk. 

Secondly, temporary registrations only will 
be issued for such dairies as are required to 
meet present needs. 

Third, every possible precaution through 
the issuance of suitable rules and regulations 
will be taken to see that only milk from in- 
spected and registered dairies come into 
Rhode Island from distant points. 


+ + 

The Department ef Agriculture is making 
a complete study of every possible problem 
relating to Rhode Island milk situation. 
These studies are made from the informa- 
tion collected during the inspection and reg- 
istration of the dairies supplying Rhode 
Island with milk. These studies include the 
amount of milk which we are now producing, 
and the amount of milk which we can rea- 
sonably be expected to produce under favor- 
able conditions. The study also includes 
Rhode Island needs, seasonal variations, to- 
gether with the study of present sources of 
milk and prevailing prices, all of which will 
enable us here in Rhode Island to formulate 
a very definite dairy policy looking to the 
protection and expansion of our local market 
for Rhode Island and near-by milk, and will 
insure to Rhode Island consumers a superior 
quart of milk. 





President of the United States 1889-1893; 


“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent and 
watchful people. ’ 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FIXING RAILWAY RATES 
FOR TRANSPORTING GRAIN 





Manner in Which Powers Exercised by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Affect Shippers 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity iridustries, 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


F THE products of agriculture which 
| move over the Nation’s railroads 
from producing areas to marketing 
and consuming points the cereal grains 
and their products comprise a substan- 
| tial proportion. In 1929, for example, 
Class I railroads originated over 2,270,- 
000 carloads of such traffic, including 
duplications betweé€n grain on the one 
hand and flour, cereal food preparations 
and milled products on the other. The 
freight revenue on all grain and grain 
products carried by such railroads ag- 
gregated approximately $300,000,000 in 
that year. By way of comparison, some 
4,690,000 carloads of all agricultural 
products were originated by these car- 
riers and the revenue collected from all 
such products transported totaled $722,- 
000,000. 
— 


As in the case of all commodities mov- 
ing in interstate commerce by railroad, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under authority conferred upon it by 
Congress, is the arbiter of questions in- 
volving the freight rates and other 
charges applicable to the movement of 
grain and grain products. 

An instance of the Commission’s ac- 
tivity in this connection is its decision 
in Docket No. 17000, Part 7, in which 
rates and practices governing the trans- 
portation of grain and grain products 
throughout the western district and for 
export were prescribed. The western 
district is the territory on and west of 
the Mississippi River and includes Illi- 
nois. 

This case is one of the most compre- 
hensive ever decided by the Commis- 
sion. It is part of the so-called “Gen- 
eral Rate Structure Investigation” insti- 
tuted by the Commission under the 
Hoch-Smith Joint Congressional Resolu- 
tion of 1925. This resolution authorized 
and directed the Commission “to make 
a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure of common carriers subject. to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, in order 
to determine to what extent and in what 
manner existing rates and charges may 
be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly preferential, 
thereby imposing undue burdens, or giv- 
ing undue advantage as between the 
various localities and parts of the coun- 
try, the various classes of traffic, and the 
various classes and kinds of commod- 
ities.” Some 40 individual complaint is- 
sues were consolidated with the general 
investigation and disposed of on the 
same record, 
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The decision, rendered July 1, 1930, 
sought by necessary reductions and in- 
creases of rates, to remove inequalities 
of the existing rate structure and to de- 
velop a rate system which would func- 
tion harmeniously with established and 





proved methods of marketing. Like 
rates were prescribed for wheat, coarse 
grain and grain products, and, with cer- 
tain exceptions, for domestic and export 
grain. Restrictions were placed on the 
number of transit stops which grain 
might receive without cost to the 
shipper. 

In the conduct of this case and in the 
formulation of the decision, the Com- 
mission was aided by members of State 
commissions, in accordance with the co- 
operative arrangement authorized by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

The effective date of the order, orig- 
inally set at Jan. 1, 1931, was succes- 
sively postponed to June 1, 1931, and 
under date of April 13, 1931, the Com- 
mission made certain modifications of 
the report and findings. The carriers, 
by petition file@ on April 29, 1931, with 
the District Court of the United States 
at Chicago, sought to have the Commis- 
sion’s order set aside and annulled. A 
temporary stay for 60 days was granted, 
but the carriers’ petition for an inter- 
locutory injunction has recently been 
denied by the court. The rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission will become 
effective Aug. 1, 1931. 
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Wat. the principal cereal from the 

point of view of rail transporta- 
tion, moves most heavily within about 
three months after harvest, thereby put- 
ting a strain on the railroads’ facilities 
for carrying the traffic. The increased 
use of the combine harvester in recent 
years, by shortening the period of heavy 
movement, has increased the difficulty 
of meeting shippers’ desire for prompt 
movement. 

Prior to the heavy grain movement 
each year, representatives of the Bureau 
of Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make an investigation in 
connection with the important grain- 
originating carriers, covering the condi- 
tioning of cars for grain, the plans for 
securing and storing adequate advance 
supply for the early movement, pros- 
pects for meeting the steady demand 
which follows the first wave, the power 
situation, and the prospects as to de- 
mands of shippers. In any development 
calling for assistance, prompt action is 
taken by the Bureau. 

When the grain movement begins, 
service agents are on the ground, mov- 
ing about as conditions change, and 
keeping the Bureau informed daily by 
wire as to demands, car supply, power 
available, etc. If and when shortage of 
either car supply or power develops, or 
congestion threatens, the matter is han- 
dled promptly by the Bureau with the 
individual carriers direct, or with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association, or with both, as 
developments dictate, in the common in- 
terest of correction. ~ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 17, C. W. Hunt, Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, will discuss 
the contact which the Commission has with the flour and grain industries. 








Adult Education in California 


Special School for Teachers Organized 
By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


N KEEPING with modern trends in edu- 
I cational organization and administration, 

California is the first State to have uni- 
fied under one administrative head its pro- 
gram of adult education and its program of 
continuation education. 


Adult education in the State of California 
has attained to such proportions that there 
are enrolled in classes offering educational 
opportunity for adults as many students as 
there are enrolled in classes offering educa- 
tional opportunity to boys and girls in our 
high schools. 


This adult education program centers its 
core of activity around the following: 

1. Americanization instruction for those 
desiring to learn the English language. 

2. Instruction for those who desire to be- 
come American citizens. 

3. Instruction for those who desire to com- 
plete their general educational program. 

4. Instruction for those desiring vocational 
improvement, reestablishment and rehabili- 
tation. 

5. Instruction for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of those who desire education for cultural 
values and for the improvement of the use 
of leisure time. 

Closely associated with our’ program of 
adult education in California is the State 
program of continuation education which of- 
fers educational opportunity for young men 
and women who, because of economic neces- 
sity or because of educational maladjust- 
ment, drop out of regular schools and enter 
the field of employment, desiring, however, 
while employed, to continue their educational 
program. 

The California State continuation law is 
recognized as the model in the United States. 
The activities which are to be accomplished 
under this law, together with the program 
of adult education provided in the State, are 
to be centered under the leadership of Mrs. 
L. B. Travers, released to the State Depart- 
ment of Education from the City School 
System of Oakland, one of the leaders in 
adult, vocational and continuation education 
in the United States, and who, beginning 
July 1, assumed responsibility for the pro- 


gram in the State of California with head- 
‘quarters in Sacramento. 


For the third Summer the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of 
California have cooperated in offering at 
Berkeley a special school for those interested 
in adult education. Investigation and in- 


“quiry are being continued in this new field 


of education for it is recognized, to - quote 
Chancellor Brown, of New York University, 
that “In a world of accelerated change led 
on by scientific discovery, the person of ma- 
ture life requires not only that his educa- 
tional underpinning be overhauled from time 
to time, or at least inspected, but also, if 
need be, reinforced.” 


The Adult Education School is designed to 
be of assistance in this essential process of 
overhauling, reinforcing, and rebuilding. 


The maintenance of a dormitory at Hans- 
ford Hall, where students and faculty reside, 
is what distinguishes the Adult School. Resi- 
dential education is based on the principle of 
enlisting the whole personality expressed not 
only through work but through recreation 
and the every-day social intercourse that is 
possible to a group of people living together. 

The school this year has in general charge 
Mrs. Magdalene F. Wanzer, of the State De- 
partment of Education, with Lyman Bryson, 
director of the California Association for 
Adult Education, as director. 

The class that has the focusing point for 
the session was*“Controversial Problems and 
Adult Education,” led by Mr. Bryson. Other 
courses in the general subject of adult edu- 
cation were: “The Teaching of Social Sci- 
ence to Adults,” led by Assistant Professor 
William Adams, of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles; “International Barriers,” 
led by Prof. Frank M. Russell, of University 
of California. 

For special groups the following courses 
were offered: “Methods of Teaching English 
to Foreigners,” led by Ethel Swain, assistant 
supervisor of Americanization, Los Angeles; 
“Parental Education,” led by Mrs. Harriet 
Eliel, leader of parent groups, Berkeley. 

Students from various parts of California 
and other States were registered in the Adult 


Enforcing Wage Decrees 
of Massachusetts Agency + + 





How Commission Secures Compliance With 
Its Findings in Absence of Power to Compel 


Employers to Abide by Decisions 





By MISS ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Acting Director, Division of Minimum Wage, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
' Massachusetts 


LTHOUGH it has been necessary to pub- 
lish the names of a number of individual 
firms that have failed to comply with the 

wage decrees of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission, the great majority of the 
employers under all of the decrees accept the 
Commission’s recommendations and pay at 
least the minimum rate specified. Many pay 
more. 

It is the cooperation of fair-minded em- 
ployers and the interest and support of the 
public that have made possible the successful 
operation of the law. 


+ + 


If there were greater public interest, how- 
ever, the law could be made more effective. 


~ More general acquaintance on the part of 


the public with the wage decrees and the 
purpose of the minimum wage law is impor- 
tant in securing full compliance. 

The direct intent of the minimum wage 
law is to protect working women and girls 
from being exploited by wages inadequate 
for decent healthful living. The law has re- 
sulted in improving wage conditions for many 
women and girls. Indirectly it helps employ- 
ers as well as employes; for it serves to pro- 
tect the ones who want to deal fairly with 
their workers from competition with those 
who are less considerate. It often stimulates 
employers to more effective methods. It as- 
sists in removing one of the causes of rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction among employes. 
Through the work of the wage boards it has 
helped to bring about better understanding 
and consequently better relations between 
employers and employes. 

The future of the minimum wage in Mas- 
sachusetts is more a matter of education and 
administration than of legislation. In view 
of, the adverse decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring mandatory mini- 
mum wage legislation unconstitutional, there 
is little likelihood that any further effort 
will be made to change the recommendatory 
nature of the Massachusetts law. The con- 
stitutionality of the law is apparently as- 
sured. There is slight prospect that any at- 
tempt to weaken or repeal the law would 
meet with success. 

This does not mean that minimum wage 
problems have been solved. In considering 
the development of minimum wage work, 
certain difficuities which militate against the 
successful operation of the law will have to 
be taken into account. 

The fact that the law is not mandatory 
makes its application more difficult than 
would otherwise be the case. The lack of 
uniformity in rates for different occupations 
—the occasional failure of wage boards to 
function harmoniously, the delay in revising 
rates to meet changes in the cost of living, 
the time involved in bringing new occupa- 
tions under the scope of the decrees, the 
friction sometimes occasioned by the inspec- 
tion work—these are other difficulties which 
must be recognized. Their removal, however, 
involves administrative rather than legisla- 
tive changes. 
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Greater care in the selection of wage 
board members, in assuring adequate repre- 
sentation to all interests affected, reasonable 
limitation upon the time in which the boards 
must complete their work, larger occupa- 
tional groupings wherever feasible, prompt 
action in reconvening boards and in forming 
new boards when necessary, arrangements 
for conferences between members of different 
wage boards, the building up of a trained, 
responsible staff of investigators competent 


‘to represent the Commission in the difficult 


=~ 


work of inspection, and the development of 
public interest based upon intelligent under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of the 
minimum wage—these are means which will 
reduce materially the obstacles in the way 
of effective operation of the law. 

The most important work of the Commis- 
sion is performed through the medium of its 
inspectors and its wage boards. It is, there- 
fore, essential that in each case the person- 
nel should be such as to insure the best re- 
sults. The inspectors are responsible for 
making the wage investigations upon which 
the Commission bases its action in establish- 
ing wage boards. _ They are responsible for 
the inspection of pay rolls to ascertain com- 
zliance with the minimum wage decrees. 

The greater part of the adjustments of 
cases of noncompliance must be effected 
through the efforts of these inspectors. In 
the majority of instances the inspectors form 
the only contact between the Commission 
and the employer affected by the decrees. 
They are the direct representatives of the 
Commission to interpret the law, to explain 
the rulings of- the Commission and to settle 
cases requiring adjustment. 

This work at best is difficult. It would be 
so even under a mandatory law. Under a 
recommendatory law its inherent difficulties 
are greatly increased. Maturity of judg- 
ment, patience, tact and courtesy, in addi- 
tion to thorough training and acquaintance 
with industrial problems, are essential quali- 
fications for inspectors for the successful 
conduct of this work. 
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The wage boards make the determinations 
upon which the Commission establishes its 
decrees. As the Commission has no power to 
change the findings of the wage boards or 
modify existing decrees without the agency 
of the boards, the influence exerted by the 
wage boards in these matters is preponder- 
ant. Through amendments to the original 
law, however, the authority of the Commis- 
sion over the wage boards has been extended. 
The Commission has the right to select the 
members from nominations, and in certain 
instances, to make independent selection. It 
has the right to fill vacancies arising on the 
boards, to fix the terms of service and to 


SSS SE eE 
Education School. Two experienced teachers 
of immigrant education in Massachusetts 
were here for Miss Swain’s course in “Meth- 
ods of Teaching English to Foreigners.” A 
Japanese woman student from Tokyo was 
here to participate in the discussion group 
conducted by Mr. Bryson. The students 





ranged from kindergarten teachers to junior 
college instructors. 


establish rules governing the procedure of 
the boards. 

If the boards are to function effectively, 
the members must be fair and open-minded. 
The fesponsibility for insuring such member- 
ship rests in part with the Commission, 
which selects the members from the nomina- 
tions submitted, or appoints directly when 
the nominations are insufficient. In the first 
instance, however, the responsibility rests 
with the employers and employes in the oc- 
cupation for which the board is to be formed. 
The indifference sometimes encountered on 
the part of employers in these matters and 
the timidity on the part of employes which 
prevents them from submitting nominations 
or accepting service on the boards have at 
times presented a serious handicap in the 
work. 
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One of the results of the operation of the 
law which is frequently the subject of criti- 
cism is the variation in minimum rates for 
different occupations. The principal reason 
for this variation is the fact that the decrees 
were entered at periods when the cost of 
living varied. Another reason is the provi- 
sion in the law for considering the financial 
condition of the industry for which minimum 
rates Are to be established, making possible 
the recommendation of a rate below the find- 
ings of the board as to the cost of living. 
Finally there are the individual opinions of 
the members of different wage boards, neces- 
sarily involving some variation in results. 

The requirement that the wage boards take 
into consideration the financial condition of 
the industry for which a minimum rate is 
to be established before making their recom- 
mendation as to the rate, is not only respon- 
sible for part of the existing variation in 
decrees, but has subjected the Massachusetts 
law to much criticism. Massachusetts is the 
only State with this provision. In every 
State having minimum wage legislation, 
however, it is probably that the effect of an 
increase in wages on the industry is given 
some consideration. That is essential for 
the welfare of employes as well as for the 
welfare of the industry. 

The Massachusetts minimum wage law in 
its present form is much more than recom- 
mendatory. Certain provisions of the law 
are mandatory and carry a fine as penalty 
for noncompliance. These mandatory pro- 
visions help in securing compliance with the 
wage decrees. The main factor, however, in 
the enforcement of the law is public opinion. 

In the last analysis the enforcement of all 
law rests upon public opinion. The penalty 
provision, such as fine or imprisonment, 
which most laws carry, is intended to reach 
the small minority of persons who are not 
amenable to public opinion in its milder 
forms of expression. The penalty provision 


is important to secure uniform enforcement 
of the laws. 


> > 

In connection with the Massachusetts law, 
however, it should be remembered that the 
law has been and is being enforced in its 
present form in the great majority of cases, 
It should also be remembered that the law 
in its present form has a distinct educa- 
tional value and that it depends for its oper- 
ation on the most powerful force in the 
world—when it is effectively utilized—the 
force of public ‘opinion. 











Pollution of Rivers 
by Oil in 
Illinois 


By 
~e Ralph F. Bradford 


Director, Department of 
Conservation, .State of 
Illinois 


ONSIDERABLE progress in reducing the 
e oil pollution of the Wabash River and 

its Illinois tributaries has been made 
within récent months through the efforts of 
the State Sanitary Water Board and the 
Department of Conservation. Almost all 
traces of oil pollution have disappeared. 

The ‘campaign to clear the river of pollu- 
tion got under way last February when the 
State Sanitary Water Board called before it 
oil producers in Crawford, Lawrence, Clark 
and Wabash counties, whose wastes were 
being dumped into the Wabash River. A 
program of river sanitation was worked out 
then, and recent investigations show that 
the “oil farmers” have adhered to it. 

By reducing to an almost negligible amount 
the oil pollution of the river, and its tribu- 
taries, the State Sanitary Water Board and 
the Department of Conservation have stopped 
the destruction of fish life and fish breeding 
places, ended the damage that was being 
done to the properties of fishermen, and re- 
stored the river to the public for recreational 
purposes. 

Before action was taken, the river’s value 
for recreational purposes had been almost 
destroyed. The oil was killing the fish, pre- 
venting full use of the river for boating and 
swimming, and, in times of flood, was dam- 
aging the soil of near-by fields. 

There still is some pollution of the river, 
from the considerable volume of salt water 
flowing into the river from the more than 
200 oil wells in this area. Farmers have 
claimed that this salt water, has, in some 
instances, killed their stock. Investigations 
are being made to overcome this. 

Pollution abatement work has been par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Andy Hall, Director of 
the State Department of Public Health, and 
Director Stuart E. Pierson of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Illinois and Indiana Health Departments 
at the same time started fact-finding studies 
to determine the quality of the Wabash 
River water in order to safeguard the water 
supplies of Terre Haute and Vincennes, Ind., 
and Mt. Carmel, Ill, which draw their water 
from the river. These studies are being con- 
tinued and will provide opportunity for fur- 
ther observation of the oil pollution condi- 
tions in the river. 








